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A CHURCH ROMANCE. 
Circa 1835. 
In the high pew she turned, until her 
sight 
Swept the west gallery, and caught its 
row 
Of music-men with viol book and bow 
Against the sinking sad tower-window 


light. 

She turned again; and in her pride’s 
despite 

‘One strenuous viol’s inspirer seemed to 
throw 

A message from his string to her be- 
low, 

Which said, “I claim thee as my own 
forthright!” 


‘Thus their heart’s bond began, in due 
time signed. 

-And long years thence, when Age had 
scared Romance, 

At some old attitude of his or glance 

That gallery-scene would break upon 
her mind, 


With him as minstrel—ardent, young, 


and trim— 
Bowing “New Sabbath” or “Mount 
Ephraim.” 
Thomas Hardy. 
The Saturday Review. 
SUCCESS. 


Thou hast gained the spoils of time, 
Climbed where it was joy to climb— 
Triumphed where a myriad press 
For the crown we call Success— 
Snatched and won: we see it now 
Drooping on thy wearied brow. 


Splendid were the hopes that fed thee, 
Constant was the light that led thee. 
Kindness tempered not thy doings, 
Nor a moment’s tender ruins, 

But the force of steadfast will 

Drave thee to thy purpose still. 


‘Thine it was to thrust aside 

All that barred this onward stride— 
‘Crush or lift or circumvent 
‘Hindrance and impediment. 

‘Shall we not admire thy course, 
Marvel at its ripe resource? 





A Church Romance. — At Assouan. 


Checked it may be and delayea, 

Yet undaunted and unstayed, 

Through the mire of slippery places, 

Byways that appeared disgraces, 

Crooked paths and murky sclemings, 

Thou hast sought and won thy dream- 
ings. 


Nothing vague allured thee far, 
Rainbow gold or morning-star; 

Nor didst thou aspire to grasp 
More than mortal hand can clasp. 
Thus it is that thine achievement 
Is thy doom and thy bereavement. 


When the gods conspire to bless 

They deny this false success; 

But to thine ambitious yearnings 

They have given their full returnings,— 

Holding thee from gifts of theirs 

By this granting of thy prayers. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 

The Outlook. 


AT ASSOUAN. 


Huge amphitheatres of sudden rock, 
Granite escarpments that the desert 


rings, 

The quarries whence gray Egypt hewed 
her kings— 

See, there are scars on every prostrate 
block! 

Here are beginnings that the fool will 
mock, 

Sun-obelisks half-hewn, loose archi- 
traves, 

And here, here too, a row of English 
graves 

Ranked in the sun, a little martial 
flock. 

Ah, brothers, what inscrutable com- 
mand 

Spoke you for England to this drift of 
sand? 

We must complete what you left un- 
fulfilled. 

A temple housing kingdoms doth she 
build 

Whose beams are spirit, whose founda- 
tions wide 

The bones of sons. And with that 
house, ye bide. 


Herbert Trench. 

























When this appears in print M. Clem- 
enceau may be Prime Minister in esse; 
in posse he had long been Premier al- 
ready, and one wondered that M. Sar- 
rien would still be speechmaking, no- 
body marked him. Every one hangs 
on M. Clemenceau’s words and watches 
for his deeds. These have not been 
very much so far since he took office, 
but much is expected of them. M. 
Clemenceau has that rare gift which if 
the solidest statesmen lack they never 
will be called great; he can always, 
when he pleases, strike the pub- 
lic imagination, and he pleases often. 
Whatever he does or says has that one 
quality: he sends out a circular to the 
Prefects, the thousand and first which 
has reached them from the Home Office, 
and a phrase in it catches the fancy, 
compelling public attention, though no 
one outside the Civil Service, and pos- 
sibly few in it, ever thought of read- 
ing a line of the thousand circulars of 
his predecessors; he reforms his de- 
partment, cutting down a few hundred 
pounds expenses, and every one ad- 
mires, though the Home Secretaries 
who went before might reform and no- 
body cared; he has his study at the 
Place Beauvau Ministry re-upholstered, 
and the public rejoices to learn that he 
has done away with heavy hangings, 
let in sunlight, and had the Gobelins 
cleaned; he tours his native province 
forensically, and his luck has it that 
his fellow-countrymen are Chouans, 
that the tour takes on a picturesque- 
ness of which other statesmen’s politi- 
cal raids on rural districts are bare, and 
that speaking, he a freethinking Re- 
publican Vendéen,to Vendéen Catholics 
and Royalists, he finds words, honeyed 
or pungent, on love’of country and on 
love of freedom—freedom spelling in 
the Vendée faithlessness towards 





M. Clemenceau. 


M. Cl EMENCEADU. 





soothe or 
rankle, stir friendly or hostile passions, 
but at all events stir something, while 
other Ministers may make speeches in 
their native villages, and who minds 
them? because neither they nor their 


“throne and altar’—which 


surroundings strike the imagination. 
This doubtless is talent as well as 
luck in M. Clemenceau, but it is partly 
luck. Not only has he imagination, 
but there seems to be imaginativeness 
in the things, circumstances and 
events in which he moves. Luck of 
this sort is a sign of an arresting per- 
sonality. Other Ministers go to Carls- 
bad, but Paris cares not; other Minis- 
ters may visit German picture galleries 
in their holidays, but M. Clemenceau, 
in a tweed suit, with a bag perhaps 
containing a Baedeker, “doing” the 
Berlin museums and avoiding Embassy 
dinners because he brought no dress 
clothes, interests Parisians, as Wal- 
deck-Rousseau interested them. Other 
Ministers have had gay pasts, may 
have lolled in the ballet-girls’ green- 
room at the Opera and have ridden in 
the Bois of mornings; have even been 
Hellenists as well and kept a Plato by 
their bedside o’ nights; but M. Clem- 
enceau has done or does these things 
with a peculiar picturesqueness of his 
own, and they are remembered of him, 
while other men behave similarly amid 
general indifference. M. Clemenceau 
never is indifferent. 

The fall of Clemenceau is one of the 
adventures that made the man. Few 
public men ever fell as heavily; prob- 
ably none has ever recovered with 
such a spring from such a fall. _ It is 
barely half a dozen years since he re- 
gained his footing, and he is now al- 
most at the top of a public career. It 
is hardly more than thirteen years 
since he fell—like Lucifer, and he was 
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the arch-fiend to the Opportunists. 
From Panama days, the days of M. 
Millevoye’s ludicrous libel, based on 
the half-caste Nerton’s forged evidence 
of some absurd purchise of Clemen- 
ceau by British Secret Service money, 
and suggested apparently by the fact 
of M. Clemenceau’s speaking English, 
but the days also of the _ historic 
Bournemouth invalid and buyer up of 
political consciences, Cornelius Herz, 
whose hold on him Clemenceau could 
not deny, and from the final crash at 
the General Elections in August and 
September, 1893, when Clemenceau 
was hounded out of his constituency 
in the Var by a mob yelling “Oh! yes,” 
and meaning thus to prove that some 
mud always sticks—from that fall to 
this eminence, a wonderful journey has 
been covered, more wonderful because 
half of it was trodden in dogged retire- 
ment, steadily tramped without bluff 
or advertisement. If Clemenceau 
went down in thunder and lightning, 
he rose again quietly and without 
noise. That is one more picturesque 
touch in his career. Other men, if 
they rise from a fall, start up again 
meteorically as they fell; there are few 
examples of cast-out politicians coming 
in again by any other means than a 
sudden political chance. No _ such 
abrupt turn of fortune brought Clem- 
enceau in; he was indeed brought in 
again hardly by political fortune at all. 
What public man has ever sought, or 
having sought carried out, the same 
method of redemption? Clemenceau 
the politician, and purely a politician 
as far as the public could see, revelling 
in political intrigue and unsparing in 
political warfare, draining the cup of 
political power and enjoying without 
compuncpen every benefit, down to the 
very pickings, which political influence 
ean give, fell, was kicked out of poli- 
tics savagely, and with what delight 
only those who knew his opponents re- 
I can recall a Diplomatist 


member. 





M. Clemenceau. 


in a high position, now dead, who had 
been a -faithful henchman of Gam- 
betta, gloating ferociously over Clem- 
enceau’s fall, when I met him at the 
time. There was no pity for the man, 
as he had had no pity for the states- 
men whom he had overturned; there 
was no pretence at believing the Nor- 
ton forgeries, but no shame, if not in 
using them as a weapon, at least in 
exulting that they with the Herz scan- 
dal had killed the arch-enemy: Clem- 
enceau was down, what mattered it 
how he went down? He would not 
have spared a foe, and he was not 
spared. The fall of Delcassé was a 
trifling tumble compared with the 
crash with which Clemenceau fell. 
The man himself well measured his 
fall and must have reflected at once 
that there could be no climbing up the 
Same path again; he chose another, 
having imagination. Clemenceau, the 
wily, unscrupulous, worldly politician 
was heard of no more; two years later 
Clemenceau the philosopher, Pantheist 
and praiser of life astonished a totally 
different world which had hardly 
spoken his name before. I have his “la 
Mélée Sociale” and “le grand Pan” 
(1895), with dedications to me as one 
of the editors of a delightfully absurd 
little magazine which existed to praise 
Life and is long since dead. Such a 
detail shows the picturesqueness of the 
man; conceive the smart politician, 
hurled from the politician’s paradise to 
the bottomest hell of unpopularity, sit- 
ting calmly down to praise the god 
Pan, and under the symbo] of Pan, the 
very life of this day and this world, 
to justify the ways of modern life to 
philosophical youth, when modern life 
had played him so scurvy a trick. [It 
was delightful and it charmed “les 
jeunes” of literary Paris who had not 
abhorred, but, worse, ignored Clemen- 
ceau up till then. ‘Surely no damned 
statesman ever before sought such a 
path of salvation. As a matter of 























M. Clemenceau. 
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fact there are few politicians in France 
or anywhere capable of following such 
a path if they tried. Clemenceau, step 
by step, clambered his way, and it has 
led him circuitously where he is now; 
after winning “les jeunes” he forced 
himself gradually upon the public im- 
agination again, book by book, with 
leading articles day by day, steadily 
working from philosophy towards pub- 
lic affairs afresh, through the Drey- 
fus Case, Church and State, and the 
Franco-German crisis, and here he 
stands in public life again on a higher 
eminence than he had ever reached 
before. 

There are thus three Clemenceaus, 
all three picturesque. He was the 
tombeur de ministéres, Radical leader, the 
essence and marrow of a politician, and 
seemingly nothing else; he slew Cab- 
inet after Cabinet when he wished; he 
had only to say the word and Govern- 
ments tumbled. Not one stood against 
him, and he was dreaded and hated 
more than any other Opposition leader 
then or now. He joyed in triumph 
and power insolently. Foes watched 
him ride by, smart, dapper, quiet, and 
with the subdued distinguished air, in 
the Bois of a morning, and ground 
their teeth to see him nonchalant, care- 
less and easy, a couple of hours before 
he was due at the Chamber to smash 
them with a biting, horribly acute 
speech that picked out all the weak 
points in their fabrics of policy, sum- 
moned with a few happy words a 
general onslaught, and upset the Cabi- 
net like a house of cards; then to go 
off smiling to dinner with a party of 
stars of the opera ballet and to the 
Foyer de la Danse afterwards, there 
to entertain the ladies with stories of 
the light side of politics. No wonder 


he was hated; he might have been for- 
given his successes in the Chamber, not 
his successes in green-rooms; he had 
“the chic,” what Lavedan has called 
“the manner,” and Cabinet Ministers 








had it not. That was the first of the 
three Clemenceaus. 

The second vanished from public 
sight totally for a time, gave up poli- 
tics, green-rooms and riding, returned 
quietly to his retreat in a countrified 
part of Paris and to his Greek. The 
political world said he was morally 
dead, the literary world discovered him 
as a strangely strong and direct stylist, 
and the public slowly learnt to look to 
Clemenceau the leader writer after 
hearing wonders of Clemenceau the 
thrower of Cabinets. He had con- 
quered young literary Paris, then, in 
the middle of the nineties, waking up 
to a Whitmanish worship of modern 
life, which partly meant that it was 
learning, as it has since learnt very 
well, to be practical after the ideal- 
ism of the years before. But young 
literary Paris was little to him, and 
he passed on, had to pass on, to recon- 
quer the great and big public that 
makes quick reputations for elderly 
men in a hurry. His paper, La Justice, 
after support from Cornelius Herm 
had died in painful throes. The Aw 
rore rose, and a few days after its ris- 
ing began the “Dreyfus is innocent!” 
campaign. Jaurés led the _ speech- 
making tours with the three words for 
a warcry. But Clemenceau was one 
of the first to start the campaign in 
print, and he kept it up with a perti- 
nacity, a variety and a freshness which 
astound any one who knows what 
daily writing is. There are no Satur- 
days for French daily journalists; 
Clemenceau continued the campaign 
without a break for, I think, some- 
thing like two years, and his last 
leader was as strong as the first. By 
this time he was a public man again. 
The Franco-German crisis of last year 
crowned him. He was—who was not? 
—one of those who trampled on Del- 
cassé, but he trod on the Kaiser’s toes 
also. M. Jaurés strove and sweated 
and split straws to prove that if Ger- 
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many was wrong, France was not alto- 
gether right, and that if there were 
six words to say for France over Mo- 
rocco, Germany had a half a dozen 


to say on her side. M. Clemen- 
ceau bluntly plumped for _patriot- 
ism, recalled 1870-1, and “bucked 


up” France. His influence was the 
strongest reagent upon the sudden 
funk of the country in the summer of 
1905, and summoned a rather tardy, 
but still timely, front of confidence. 
Thence dates his great war with 
Jaurés, still pending, the latest engage- 
ment in which—that of Individualism 
versus Socialism—has been reproduced 
in this Review. Thenceforward he was 
once more a political leader; he had 
been elected a Senator of the Var, 
which had before thrown him out of 
the Chamber where he had long sat as 
its Deputy. A few more passages of 
arms against the “anti-patriotism” 
propaganda—with which M. Jaurés 
coyly plays, now taking it up, now let- 
ting it drop—and M. Clemenceau was 
¥ipe for office; ripe at last after many 
years, for the thrower of Cabinets had 
never before even been offered Cab- 
inet rank, 

It was only fair that the B’oc should 
bring the third Clemenceau to power, 
since the first Clemenceau had _ in- 
vented the name, years before the thing 
and many of the men—M. Combes, 
for instance—had been thought of by 
the public mind. On the withdrawal 
from the Comédie Francaise, by Gov- 
ernment order, after one performance, 
of M. Sardou’s “Thermidor,” never 
since played in Paris, M. Clemenceau 
in the Chamber exclaimed that the 
Bloc of the men who made the First 
Revolution, from first to last, was in- 
tangible, and that the Third Republic 
was not to discriminate between this 
man and that, nor to accept the inheri- 
tance of one party and reject that of 
another; the First Revolution must be 
taken as a whole Bloc or not at all. 





M. Clemenceau. 


The word had a strange fortune, re- 
maining “in the air” for years, till 
caught by the alliance of Republicans 
against Church and Reaction which 
grew out of the Dreyfus Case. Like 
Gambetta, Clemenceau has been one of 
the few :public men whose phrases 
have stuck; others coin watchwords by 
the score and nobody remembers them. 

In office the third Clemenceau has 
continued as picturesque as the earlier 
two. If, in fact, one were asked to 
qualify with one adjective his tenure 
so far, it would be difficult to find a 
better one than picturesque. He has 
been neither consistent—indeed, cheer- 
fully inconsistent—nor remarkably pol- 
itic, nor particularly strong; but he 
has generally been picturesque. Tak- 
ing office on March 14th last, four days 
after the Courriéres catastrophe, he 
was plunged at once into events which 
might have dismayed another, not him. 
At Lens in the midst of strikers whom 
incredibly callous employers had, by 
behavior suggesting almost malice pre- 
pense, driven from grief to anger, he 
abruptly cut adrift from Prefect, 
Mayor, Deputy, General commanding 
troops, and sought a barbarously deco- 
rated dancing hall through a smelly 
passage behind a dirty taproom, to 
talk to the possibly revolutionist and 
certainly unconciliating leaders of the 
extreme wing of the miners,-and to 
tell them that they must learn to 
deserve freedom. The thin, gray Min- 
ister with the sharp eyes and heavy 
moustache, in plain suit and bowler, 
stood in the crowd of loud and rough 
men and louder and rougher women, 
with clouds of tobacco smoke and a 
faint smell of mawkish beer rolling 
over them, and when he could be 
heard, talked to them of the responsi- 
bilities of liberty. That was just like 
Clemenceau. Little came of it all, the 
terrible and mild little Broutchoux, 
supposed to be the ringleader of the 
Red Syndicate, was run in for push- 











M. Clemenceau. 


ing two gendarmes, literally carted 
away at dead of night, and shut up for 
six months. Strikes spread, strikers 
broke windows, an army of troops was 
poured into the district, M. Clemenceau 
washed his hands of it all, a lieutenant 
was thrown from his horse in a scrim- 
mage on to a stone pavement and 
killed, and M. Clemenceau was called 
a criminal by some Conservatives for 
not having had strikers shot down, and 
a tyrant by some Socialists for having 
sent troops to the mines at all. He 
did not care a rap what he was called 
and that also was like Clemenceau. 
He had tired of all the strike business, 
and thenceforth let his Prefect and the 
troops manage it among them, though 
moderating their zeal now and then. 
Of course the strike died down and the 
strikers have long since gone back to 
the mines, having gained nothing at 
all. M. Clemenceau had slipped out 
of the whole business with eel-like dex- 
terity. But he had had his chance of 
a picturesque touch at the start. In 
the great Ist of May hoax, M. Clemen- 
ceau was cheerily inconsistent, and 
outwardly at least impolitic and weak; 
he allowed the Prefect of police to play 
into the hands of the scare-mongers 
and to help them to befool Paris as 
Paris never was befooled before. Pre- 
sumably all the time the Minister had 
his tongue in his cheek and thought 
that if Paris chose to make a fool of 
itself he would let it; anyhow, the Pre- 
fect could be held responsible. The 
Minister merely created a diversion at 
which he must have chuckled to him- 
self, by having private houses searched, 
without warrants, in the absence of 
the tenants, to obtain evidence of a 
combined Royalist and Anarchist plot, 
to which nobody has since heard even 
a reference made, the whole counter- 
hoax having been dropped with as- 
tounding coolness. M. Clemenceau’s 


total unscrupulousness in politics is 
one of his charms; a few weeks before 
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taking office he had himself brought in 
a Bill, still before the Senate now, 
teeming with fine protections for in- 
dividual liberty, in particular against 
domiciliary police visits. M. Clemen- 
ceau never blundered by attempting. 
self-justification, but let the matter 
drop as quickly and quietly as possi- 
ble, and continued to be picturesque in 
other ways. His great tournament at 
the rostrum with Jaurés was a stroke: 
of genius. Who won, is neither here 
nor there, but the mere fact of a Home: 
Secretary utterly: ignoring his Prime 
Minister and delivering what was a 
philosophical thesis on Individualism, 
varied by side hits at practical and 
personal questions, was _ interesting: 
anti-Socialist opinion in the country 
joyed, and loved Clemenceau for a 
week. Other Ministers have answered 
the usual Jaurés “interpellations,” but 
their answers did not live more than 
a sitting of the House. M. Clemen- 
ceau saw the moment's opportunity, 
and took it, to strike the public im- 
agination. Of course, he struck forci- 
bly and with those keen thrusts that 
make an adversary wince. But other 
speakers are as eloquent as he; he had 
the cleverness, or the successful au- 
dacity, to leap immediate issues, on 
which other Ministers would have 
dwelt, and to aim directly at wider 
and higher range, because he felt that 
at the moment public opinion would 
answer the appeal. Public opinion 
certainly has not resisted him. The 
Home Secretary grew steadily larger 
in the public eye than the Premier; 
even at Carlsbad he went on growing. 

While M. Clemencean was away, M. 
Briand, Minister of Public Instruction 
and of Public Worship as long as there 
be a Public Worship to administer— 
and now that the Church is supposed 
to be disestablished the Government 
department of the “Cults” promises to 
be busier than ever for some time to 
come—was given something of a 
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chance by the Encyclical Gravissimo 
officii munere, and took it with a zest, 
positively insisting on being “inter- 
viewed” right and left. But M. Clem- 
enceau came back jauntily vid German 
art galleries, and M. Briand soon after- 
wards said, “I will not speak another 
word on Church and State.” M. 
Clemenceau, for plain reasons, has 
said few words on the question, be- 
cause neither he nor any one else really 
and exactly knows yet what is to come 
of it, but he has uttered one phrase 
that has stuck, while none of M. 
Briand’s have, turning on a _ pictur- 
esque ablative absolute. “Me minis- 
ter, not a church in France shall be 


closed.” The “me minister” is just 
like Clemenceau. 
One last picture of the man: the 


renegade Vendéen, come back to his 
native Vendée, Minister in a Govern- 
ment against which the Pope has de- 
clared war, and himself one whose 
deadly, clear-headed reason has done 
more to bring about disestablishment 
than the passions of unphilosophical 
atheists, speaking among the Chouans, 
dlescendants of the “Blancs,” himself 
grandson of a “Bleu”; the renegade 
Vendéen painting in charming words 
to the faithful, who have clung to the 
soil as to the faiths of their country, 
the cornfields and soft skies and green 
marshes of their own Vendée, and the 
lover of those marshes, skies, and fields 
then breaking away to talk the blas- 
phemous gospel of freedom, freedom 
from their old faiths, and to tell them 
with cruel kindliness that in time they 


The Contemporary Review. 





The House of Commons at Work. 


also will learn what he has learnt— 


free thought; old Chouans shaking 
hands with him for the sake of the 
Vendée, pious old Vendéennes bringing 
flowers to the impious son, because he 
is a son of their soil: picturesque mo- 
ments which M. Clemenceau must have 
enjoyed as an artist. 

“You can always tell an article of 
Jaurés because every verb is in the 
future tense,” Clemenceau once said. 
M. Clemenceau is always in the pres- 
ent. He is nothing if not a realist. 
Theories, scruples, policy are thrown 
to the winds for one interesting fact; 
he may be suspected of finding each 
moment in bis own life the most inter- 
esting fact going. Possibly he is pic- 
turesque not because he tries to be, 
but because, an artist of life, to his 
own self at least he is true. He will 
be Premier—and he will be dropping 
politics suddenly in the midst of a 
scheme of policy to dive into his Odys- 
sey again, or running off to have a look 
once more at the Parthenon, because 
for the moment he felt that way. Is 
the man not pictured in what one may 
call the latest Clemencalisms, heard in 
his Var constituency on October 14th? 
“The function of public men is sec- 
ondary, and is merely to construe into 
acts more or less well adapted to the 
general state of minds social truths 
brought by thinkers out of the chaos of 
human motions”; “a stick floating on 
water, a Minister is nothing at all, I 
ean tell you, or next to nothing... . 
You can never thank us too much that 
we do not more harm than we do.” 

Laurence Jerrold. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT WORK. 


The House of Commons is the su- 
preme authority in this Nation. It 
should, therefore, be a _ consoling 


thought to the people that every sitting 
of the House is opened with prayers 


for light and guidance in the exercise 
of its unlimited powers. 

Mr. Speaker stands at the head of 
the table. By his side is the Chaplain 
in gown and bands. Standing in files 

















along the benches are the Members— 
the two great political parties facing 
each other across the floor. The ser- 


vice opens with the 67th Psalm, with. 


its aspirations for the enlargement of 
God’s Kingdom, to the joy of the peo- 
ple and the increase of God’s blessings. 
“O let the Nations be glad and sing 
for joy, for Thou shalt judge the peo- 
ple righteously and govern the nations 
upon earth.” The sublime maxims of 
the Lord’s Prayer are recited. For 
social policy: “Thy Will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread”; and for foreign 
affairs, “And forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation.” There are prayers 
for the King and Queen. Then there 
is an invocation to God on behalf of 
the House of Commons, at which the 
members turn to the walls with bowed 
heads. 


Send down the Heavenly Wisdom 
from above [the Chaplain prays] to 
direct and guide us in all our consulta- 
tions; and grant that we, having Thy 
fear always before our eyes, and lay- 


ing aside all private interests, preju- 


dices. and partial affections, the re- 
sult of all our counsels may be to the 
Glory of Thy blessed Name, the main- 
tenance of true religion and justice, the 
safety, honor and happiness of the 
King; the public welfare, peace and 
tranquillity of the realm, and the unit- 
ing and knitting together of the hearts 
of all persons and estates within the 
Same in true Christian love and charity 
one towards ‘another, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Strangers are not admitted to the 
‘Galleries until this service is over. 
The first sight of the plain architec- 
tural features of the House of Com- 
mons must be disappointing to any one 
swayed -by its great associations and 
stirring memories. If there be any 
secular institution to which something 
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of divinity attaches it surely is the 
free Legislature of a Nation. 


The people’s voice is odd, 
It is, and it is not, the Voice of God. 


At any rate, there ought to be some- 
thing of religious solemnity about a 
place where the habits, customs and 
institutions of the people are moulded, 
where the morality of the country finds 
expression in laws. 

Is it really in this simple chamber 
of modest dimensions and severe as- 
pect that the principal House of the 
Legislature of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which has so long wielded the 
sceptre of civilization, is content to 
meet? Is it here that since 1852—the 
year when the Chamber was first oc- 
cupied—so many exciting and momen- 
tous battles over political principles 
have been fought? Have these plain 
wainscoted walls really echoed with 
the potent voices of the great Parlia- 
mentarians of the Victorian era—Lord 
John Russell, Palmerston, Cobden, 
Disraeli, Bright, Parnell, Churchill, and 
Gladstone? From this narrow hall, in- 
deed, influences radiate which are felt 
to the farthest confines of the world, in 
the wigwams of savage tribes as well 
as in the Chancellories of the Great 
Powers. 

Yet there are objects within the 
Chamber, made sacred almost by his- 
tory and tradition, which at once catch 
the eye. The visitor will notice with 
becoming awe the high canopied Chair, 
surmounted with an oak carving of 
the Royal Arms and will look with fit- 
ting reverence on Mr. Speaker in his 
big gray wig and black silk gown. At 
the head of the Table, beneath the 


Speaker, sit the Clerk of the House, 
and the two Assistant Clerks, all in 
the gown and short wig of a barrister- 
at-law, busily discharging their multi- 
farious duties, such as sub-editing pa- 
pers handed in by Members, contain- 
ing questions to be addressed to Min- 
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isters, amendments to be moved to 
Bills, and notices of motions to be pro- 
posed should opportunity offer, and 
taking minutes of the proceedings for 
the Journals of the House. The Table 
is indeed a “substantial piece of furni- 
ture,” as Disraeli described it on a 
famous occasion when he expressed his 
satisfaction that it lay between him 
and Gladstone, who had just con- 
cluded a fierce declamatory attack. 
It contains pens, ink, and stationery 
for the use of Members, volumes of 
the Standing Orders and Sessional Or- 
ders, and other works of reference. At 
the end of the Table, on either side, 
are two brass-bound oaken boxes. 
These are the famous “despatch- 
boxes” on which Ministers and ex-Min- 
isters lay their notes when addressing 
the House, and, following the tradi- 
tional example of many great States- 
men, thump to give emphasis to an 
argument. But of all the objects in 
the House calculated to awaken his- 
toric memories the Mace, perhaps, is 
the most potent. Made of silver and 
gilt with gold, its large globular head 
surmounted by a cross and ball, its 
staff artistically embellished, it lies a 
prominent and luminous object, when 
the Speaker is in the Chair, on raised 
supports at the end of the Table. 
Business begins the moment the 
Speaker takes the Chair. It is noted, 
almost every day, for its miscellane- 
ous character. Private Bills—or Bills 
introduced on behalf of the promoters 
of commercial or municipal undertak- 
ings which interfere with rights ‘of 
property—are first considered. But 
the proceedings are formal, and devoid 
of interest. Petitions are also pre- 
sented to the House at this stage of the 
sitting. A Member rises in his place, 
and stating that he his a petition to 
present reads a brief summary of its 
purport. It invariably ends with the 
phrase, “And your Petitioners will ever 
pray, &c.”” No one has ever seen the 
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sentence completed. What then, can* 
“&ec.” imply? It seems a slovenly way 
of completing one’s prayers. One is 
reminded of the backwoodsman, who 
chalked up his pious wishes at the 
head of his bed, and, when tumbling 
in at night, jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder saying, “Lord, them’s my sen- 
timents.” “Will the honorable gentle- 
man bring it up?” says the Speaker, 
referring, of course, to the petition. 
The Member walks up the floor and 
drops the roll into the yawning mouth 
of a big black bag, hanging at the back 
of the Chair. More often there is no- 
public mention whatever of the peti- 
tion in the House. The Member to- 
whom it is sent contents himself with 
privately stowing it away into the bag, 
without any one being made a bit the 
wiser in regard to its nature or con- 
tents. Through the yawning mouth of 
this big black bag petitions may be said 
to drop out of sight and out of mind. 
It is true that their presentation is re- 
corded in the Journals of the House. 
But they make no impression what- 
ever on the minds of Members in re- 
gard to the grievances they are in- 
tended to ventilate, or the adminis- 
trative evils they are expected to re- 
move; and they are heard of no more, 
except the Committee on Petitions, be- 
fore whom, in due course, they come 
for scrutiny, find that some of the reg- 
ulations have been violated—that, for 
instance, a portion of the petitions, in- 
stead of being in writing, is printed, or 
lithographed, or type-written, or that 
some of the signatures are in the same 
handwriting, or denote personages 
whose existence is manifestly fictitious, 
when the petition is either returned for 
correction to the Member who pre- 
sented it, or its rejection is recom- 
mended. 

The Chamber has now rapidly filled 
up for “Question Time,” whicli is often 
the most interesting part of a sitting 
of the House of Commons. One of the 
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most valuable privileges of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament is the right to ques- 
tion Ministers before the House pro- 
ceeds to business, in regard to pub- 
lic affairs, matters of administration, 
or legislation. These interrogations 
and the replies are an unfailing source 
of interest and also of entertainment. 
The House then wears an animated 
aspect. The benches on each side are 
thronged with members, each supplied 
with a copy of the “Orders of the 
Day”—a white folio paper of many 
pages, in which the questions are 
printed, with other matter relating to 
business—and one of the most char- 
acteristic sights which the House af- 
fords is the flutter of these papers on 
the crowded benches, as the questions 
on all sorts of subjects—illustrating 
the freedom of speech of the House, 
and its unlimited jurisdiction within 
the far-spreading empire—are put and 
answered. 

Questions are given in writing to the 
clerk at the table. “A question,” ac- 
cording to the Standing Orders, “must 
not contain any argument, inference, 
imputation, epithet, or ironical expres- 
sion.” The judge of the propriety or 
admissibility of a question is the 
Speaker. He disallows a question 
when in his opinion it is an abuse of 
the right of questioning. Questions 
are sometimes altered or cut down by 
the clerks on the ground of unreason- 
able length or impropriety of expres- 
sion. Members occasionally complain 
of this censorship. Recently the Irish 
Party resented as offensive the inser- 
tion at the table of the word “Roman” 
before “Catholic” in a question handed 
in by one of their Members. But, on 
the other hand, they rejoiced over their 
success in passing and having printed 
upon the notice paper a question in 
which the word “grabbers’—that term 
of ill-omen in Irish agrarian agitation 
—appeared for the first time in the 
records of Parliament. But however 
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questions may be sub-edited, it is 
rarely that one is refused by the 
Spee’.er. A question addressed to a 
Minister must, of course, relate to 
some public affair with which he is offi- 
cially concerned, or to a matter of ad- 
ministration for which he is responsible. 
But with these limitations a Member 
may interrogate a Minister on any sub- 
ject, no matter how local or trivial, 
and insist upon the reply to it being 
read by the Minister at the table. The 
Minister, however, may decline to an- 
swer on the ground of public interest. 
This salutary rule prevents the unwar- 
rantable interference of Members in 
the most delicate functions of the exec- 
utive which, if allowed, especially in 
foreign affairs, would be productive of 
confusion, and, perhaps, disaster. 
Questions of an urgent character, or 
of exceptional importance, may be 
asked without notice. But as a rule 
two or three days’ notice is given in 
order that time may be afforded for 
the preparation of the replies. If an 
oral answer is desired in the House 
the question must be marked with an 
asterisk. The replies to questions 
without this distinguishing mark are 
printed and circulated with the Votes 
and Proceedings. It is not, of course, 
the Ministers who discharge the task 
of looking up the information that is 
asked for. The questions are sent to 
the different State Departments, to 
whose heads they are addressed, and 
the answers are drafted by the perma- 
nent officials. In most cases all the 
Minister has to do with the replies 
is to read them in the House of Com- 
mons. Each day’s questions are 
printed, as I have said, in the “Orders 
of the Day,” with the names of the 
Members responsible for them. They 
are also numbered. The mode in 
which they are put in is this—each 
Member rises in his place when called 
on, in succession, by the Speaker, and 
simply says: “I beg to ask the Sec- 
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retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment question No. 1”; or, “I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland question No. 40.” 
The Home Secretary looks up question 
No. 1, or the Chief Secretary question 
No. 40, in the bundle of typewritten 
answers supplied him by the clerks 
of his Department, and reads it in 
reply. 

The development of this practice of 
questioning Ministers in recent years 
has been very remarkable. It was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that it became an established 
feature of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. In 1849 a special 
place was assigned to questions in the 
“Orders of the Day.” Before that year 
they were few in number; they re- 
ferred mainly to the arrangement and 
progress of business, and were rarely 
printed. The first time a question ap- 
peared in the “Orders of the Day” 
was in 1835. But after 1849 questions 
were printed regularly in the “Or- 
ders of the Day,” and the subjects in- 
quired about—confined, previously, to 
pending legislation—extended grad- 
ually ‘to public affairs and matters 
of administration. Still, it was rare 
to see more than twelve, or at the 
most twenty, questions on the paper 
for thirty years subsequently. In the 
Session of 1860 the number of ques- 
tions asked was 699; in 1870, 1203; in 
1880, 1546; and in 1890, 4407. In the 
present Session the questions occa- 
sionally exceed 120 per day. All this 
illustrates how this usage of interpel- 
lation, like other important elements 
in the working of the House of Com- 
mons, came almost imperceptibly and 
haphazardly into operation, and now 
rests immovably on the foundation of 
custom. 

Until 1880 it was the custom of Mem- 
bers to read every question when 
putting it to the Minister, although it 
was printed in the “Orders of the 
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Day.” On July 8, 1880, after question 
time, Joseph Cowen called attention to 
the fact that two hours had been oc- 
cupied in asking and answering ques- 
tions. Yet the number of questions 
put that day was only thirty. The 
hon. Member added that, having taken 
the time on his watch, he had found 
the mere reading of the questions oc- 
cupied an hour; and he asked the 
Speaker whether, as the questions were 
printed in the “Orders of the Day,” 
it was necessary they should be read. 
Mr. Speaker Brand, in reply, said: “It 
has been the general practice for many 
years for hon. Members, in putting 
questions, to read these questions, and 
it has been generally found to be a 
convenient course. There is, however, 
no absolute rule on the_ subject. 
From that day, however, the reading 
of questions was gradually discontin- 
ued; and questions were put simply 
by a reference to the number each 
bore in the “Orders of the Day.” It 
was only a month later that Mr. Fin- 
igan, a Nationalist Member, on read- 
ing a question, was received with loud 
cries of “Order!” The Speaker was 
asked whether it was not “a great 
abuse of the rules of the House” for 
the hon. Member to have read his ques- 
tion. “The matter is not so much one 
of order as of propriety,” replied Mr. 
Speaker Brand. “I consider that the 
hon. Member in reading the question of 
which he has given notice was, strictly 
speaking, not out of order. With re- 
gard to the propriety of his doing so, 
I give no opinion.” This was the last 
occasion a question appearing in the 
“Orders of the Day” was read on be- 
ing put to the Minister. 

Questions disposed of, the House 
comes to the real business of the sit- 
ting. At this stage of the proceedings 
leave may be asked for to move the 
adjournment of the House, but even if 
it be granted action is not immediately 
taken. The object of such a motion is 
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to obtain from the Government an ex- 
planation of some act of commission or 
omission on their part; of something 
which, in the opinion of the Opposition 
or any other section of the House, they 
have wrongly done or left undone. 
The matter complained of must be—as 
the Standing Order says—‘“a definite 
matter of urgent public importance” in 
the opinion of the Speaker, and must 
also have the concurrence of at least 
forty members. Therefore, when a 
member rises after questions and asks 
leave to move the adjournment of the 
House, stating at the same time the ob- 
ject of the motion, the Speaker, should 
he consider the matter definite and ur- 
gent, asks whether the hon. gentle 
man is supported by forty members. 
Immediately the associates of the 
member rise in their places, and if 
they muster forty leave is granted, but 
the debate stands over until a quarter 
past 8 o’clock. Forty members make a 
quorum, without which no business 
ean be done. 

Then the Speaker rises and says: 
“The Clerk will now proceed to read 
the Orders of the Day,” and the Clerk, 
with a copy of the Order Paper in 
his hand, reads the title of the first of 
the long list of Bills down for consid- 
eration. It is the second reading or 
the third reading stage, at which, on 
all great Bills, there is usually a big 
debate. Disraeli is said to have de- 
scribed the House of Commons as a 
dull place, with moments of emotion. 
In my opinion, founded on twenty 
years’ experience, it is impossible for 
the House of Commons ever to be dull. 
Its moments of emotion are, indeed, 
many; and the largeness and vitality 
of the questions at issue there always 
redeems it from tediousness. For Dis- 
raeli—as for most of those who have 
once breathed its intoxicating atmos- 
phere—it always had an absorbing 
charm. Joseph Gilles Biggar lived in 
the House and for the House. Onut- 
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side it he had no interest or amuse- 
ment. I happened to be talking to 
him in the Lobby during one dull sit- 
ting, when a colleague asked him 
whether he might go to a theatre for 
the evening. Biggar was then the 
Chief Whip of the Nationalist Party, 
and a stern martinet. “Theatre!” he 
exlaimed contemptuously. “This is 
better than a theatre, Mister. It is all 
real here.” Yet he was the man who, 
by the invention and use of obstruc- 
tion, did most to outrage its time-hon- 
ored and most cherished customs. The 
House of Commons is, indeed, an in- 
teresting place. It has an interest of 
the highest dramatic intensity on the 
occasion of a big debate on the chief 
political issue of the day, which deeply 
stirs Party passions and prejudices, 
and brings down into the arena of 
the floor the chiefs of the parties to 
fight for principle with the keen and 
subtle weapon of the tongue. 

“Mr. Speaker.’’ So begins each Mem- 
ber who rises to address the House. Of 
all the speakers in the Chamber Mr. 
Speaker speaks seldomest, and in the 
fewest words. The Speaker sits in his 
high canopied chair, not to talk but 
to listen to talkers. Hours may pass 
and “order, order,” may be the only 
words spoken by Mr. Speaker. Yet it 
is impossible to exaggerate the trying 
and arduous nature of the Speaker's 
duties, or the strain, mental and physi- 
cal, involved in their discharge. He 
guides the deliberations of the House. 
He names the Member who is to con- 
tinue the debate. This is not a matter 
simply of “catching the Speaker’s eye,” 
as it is popularly called. The Speaker 
does not always name the Member 
upon whom his eye may first rest. On 
both sides of the House Members jump 
to their feet, eager to join in the de- 
bate, each straining forward, or shak- 
ing his notes to attract the attention of 
Mr. Speaker. One and all remind you 
of the puppy who raises himself on his 
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hind legs and wags his tail to solicit 
notice. The Speaker’s selection of one 
from among these competitors to fix his 
wandering orb is careful and deliber- 
ate. If a Liberal is talking it is cer- 
tain that a Conservative will talk next. 
The object of the Speaker is to secure 
that, as far as possible, every phase 
of opinion on the subject at issue shall 
find expression in the debate. There- 
fore it is that members on opposite 
sides, supporters and opponents of the 
question, follow each other alternately 
throughout the discussion, the only ex- 
ception to the rule being that should a 
Minister, or one of the leading occu- 
pants of the Front Opposition Bench, 
intervene at any stage, he has the 
right, more or less prescriptive, to be 
ealled on by the Speaker. 

The Speaker follows the flow of dis- 
cursive and sometimes idle debate with 
what appears to be the most absorb- 
ing interest. Indeed, it is into his ears 
that the Member “in possession of the 
House’’—to use the traditional phrase— 
pours all his views and prognostica- 
tions, all his fears and expectations. 
It is “Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say,” 
or “With great respect, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit.” Accordingly, the Speaker 
may not betake himself, even for a lit- 
tle while, to his own select and profita- 
ble thoughts. He must always be 
seized with the drift of the argument 
of the Member who is addressing him. 
At any moment he may be called upon 
to rule a point of order. His faculties 
must always be wide awake. At any 
moment some emergency may arise, 
without the least forewarning, when 
all his authority, tact, and wisdom will 
be needed. 

There have been judges of the High 
Court who possessed the inestimable 
idiosyncrasy of being’ able to go to 
sleep during the speeches of counsel, 
and waking up at the moment that the 
gentlemen learned in the law concluded 
the slumberous presentation of their 
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arguments. The atmosphere of the 
House of Commons is usually drowsy. 
Members may be seen asleep on the 
benches at all hours. Yet it is a re- 
markable fact that there is only one 
instance on record of a Speaker—im- 
passive figure though he be, in a big 
wig and a flowing gown, reclining in 
a lurge Chair under a spreading can- 
opy—having been caught nodding or 
napping. It was to Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre, the only Speaker over whom 
tired Nature asserted itself, and whose 
weighted lids, despite his desperate re- 
sistance, were finally closed in slum- 
ber, that Mackworth Praed addressed 
these lines: 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker; it’s only fair, 

If you don’t in your bed, you should in 
your chair, 

Longer and longer still they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Aye and No. 

Talking by night and talking by day; 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you 
may. 


Formerly the Speaker was closely 
confined to the Chair while the House 
was sitting. Members might come and 
go, but he was chained to his post until 
the adjournment. It was only in his 
unavoidable absence that the Deputy 
Speaker—appointed for the first time 
in 1853—could perform his duties and 
exercise his authority. Now he may 
be relieved at any time he pleases by 
the Deputy Speaker, and though the 
House now sits continuously, without 
the former interruption for half an 
hour between seven and eight o’clock, 
called “the Speaker’s chop,” his place 
is filled for an hour or two midway in 
the sitting by the Deputy Speaker to 
enable him to dine at leisure. 

The varying aspects of the House 
during a big debate are surprising. 
During one speech the benches are 
crowded. During the next there is 
but a Member here and there amid the 
desert of green morocco. All the time 
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Members are restlessly moving in and 
out of the Chamber. Indeed, the gen- 
eral inattention or indifference to ordi- 
nary speakers is very marked. The 
doors of the main entrance under the 
clock swing open and a Member, hat 
in band, enters and stands at the Bar. 
One sentence of the speech that is be- 
ing delivered suffices. Out he rushes 
again. Here and there on the benches 
a Member sits apart in a half-dreamy 
state, his arms folded, his hat over his 
eyes, engrossed with his own thought. 
A good deal of babble is heard in the 
course of the debate. But it is not 
the babble of argument and conten- 
tion. It is the babble of Members 
chatting and joking with each other, 
heedless of the honorable gentleman 
who is wrestling with his arguments, 
and to whom only the polite Mr. 
. Speaker is attentive. A loud laugh is 
heard. Nothing could be more serious 
than the speech which is being ad- 
dressed to the House. What then is 
the cause of this misplaced gaiety? A 
good story is being told in that group 
of Members yonder making merry 
among themselves. A few Members 
listen half abstractedly, with expres- 
sionless faces. There are some, how- 
ever, whose attention is eagerly con- 
centrated on the talker. They seem 
to hear, but not to heed. Not a gleam 
‘of sympathy is to be found in their 
looks. They are all on an edge to 
join in the debate. Some of them di- 
vide their feverish attention between 
the talker, the clock, and their notes. 
‘Others are mumbling to themselves the 
favorite passages of their intended 
speeches. But will the opportunity of 
delivering these speeches come to 
‘them? Time is flying for these Mei- 
bers, impatiently on the pounce. The 
‘hon. gentleman on his legs has long 
.ago exhausted all he really had to say. 
But he is in that curious predicament 
-of the unpractised and self-conscious 
-speaker that he does not know how to 
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stop. So he goes on haranguing, not 
that he has anything particular to say, 
but that it seems infinitely easier to 
go on talking to Mr. Speaker than 
abruptly to finish and sit down. Mr. 
Speaker, certainly, is listening amiably. 
politely, but scarcely sympathetically. 
The hon. gentleman’s arguments seem 
to bring no conviction to Mr. Speaker. 
Across the face of Mr. Speaker no 
smile flutters at his jokes. The object 
with which Mr. Speaker follows his 
remarks is to see that he does not of- 
fend against the rules of debate. It 
must be a trying ordeal addressing the 
House of Commons, that most fastidi- 
ous or inattentive of audiences, and 
not the least of its terrors are the 
sleepless eyes and the vigilant ears 
of the ever-listening Mr. Speaker. 
Still, the fate of those to whom was 
given the chance of taking part in the 
debate might have been worse. At 
any rate they have had the relief and 
the satisfaction of self-expression. The 
debate might have closed, and left 
them, like the unsuccessful competi- 
tors for the Speaker’s eye, with care- 
fully prepared unspoken speeches lying 
oppressively on their minds. 

In its way a debate in the House of 
Commons is a very odd proceeding. 
What is its chief aim and end? Os- 
tensibly, it is to persuade and convert. 
But really it never effects that purpose. 
A speech has rarely led to the trans- 
ference of a vote from one side to the 
other. Hundreds of great debates, re- 
markable for the display on each side 
of eloquence and argumentative power 
of the highest degree, have taken place 
at St. Stephen’s without affecting the 
Party allegiance of a single Member. 
One hears of the triumphs of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. But in truth these 
triumphs are often but vapor and wind. 
The orator is inspired only to those 
whose principles his eloquence up- 
holds. The believers on the benches 
behind him are moved and kindled by 
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his words: but no light of the faith 
which illumes his periods goes out to 
the unregenerate who sit opposite in 
darkness. By the lure of his eloquence 
not one of his opponents is entrapped. 
They see beauty in his passages, but no 
conviction. In the course of a Parlia- 
ment a waverer or two may cross the 
floor of the House of Commons, but 
it is true generally to say that political 
opinions are so stoutly built on the 
foundations of conviction or Party al- 
legiance, that whatever they may be— 
Conservative or Liberal, Free Trade 
or Fiscal Reform, Unionist or Home 
Rule—they stand four-square to all the 
winds of argument and persuasion that 
blow in the deliberations of Parliament. 
The object of debate in the House of 
Commons is, therefore, not so much to 
persuade the other side, as to justify 
the political faith to those who profess 
it—which, in most cases, is but push- 
ing an open door—and, above all, to dis- 
seminate opinion in the country. “Mr. 
Speaker, Sir,” says every Member who 
rises in the Council of the Nation to 
give expression to his views. Many of 
them might more appropriately begin, 
“Gentlemen of the Press Gallery,” for 
to reach the country they must first 
convince the reporters that what they 
say is worthy of publication. 

The Speaker has no power of put- 
ting an extinguisher on a tiresome 
talker. All he can do is to call a 
Member to order for irrelevance or 
repetition, and on the third unheeded 
warning, to direct him to discontinue 
his speech. The House, however, 
shows its resentment of the imperti- 
nences or inanities of a talker by 
cries and exclamations. A Member 
who was once subjected to consider- 
able interruption appealed to Mr. 
Speaker Spencer Compton to put down 
the disturbance, saying that he had a 
right to be heard. “No, Sir,” replied the 
Speaker, “you have a right to speak, 
but the House have a right to judge 
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whether they will hear you.” A far 
finer thing was said by Mr. Speaker 
Lowther in the early days of the pres- 
ent Session in vindication of the digni- 
ties and decencies of debate. There 
had been unmannerly interruptions of 
an Opposition speech on the part of 
some new Members who had not time 
to become acquainted with the tradi- 
tional courtesies of the House. “One- 
of the great boasts of this House,” 
said the Speaker, in a dignified repri- 
mand of the disorder, “is that we lis- 
ten to the speeches and reply after- 
wards.” 

Nevertheless, Members very properly 
enjoy considerable license in expressing 
their dissent from the views that are- 
being laid before them, or their desire- 
to bring an irritating or superfluous 
speech to a speedy conclusion, by in- 
terrupting cries ‘No, no!” or “’Vide, 
*vide!” without having to fear any cen- 
sure from the Chair. These interrup- 
tions are to some men only an incen- 
tive to extend the scope of their un- 
appreciated remarks. “If you don’t 
allow me to finish my speech in my 
own way I’ll not leave off at all,” said 
one Member who was regarded as a 
bore. The threat had the desired effect. 
“IT am speaking to posterity,” said 
another Member grandiloquently, in re- 
ply to his interruptors. “Faith, if you 
go on at this rate,’ remarked a voice- 
from the Irish quarter, “you will see- 
your audience before you.” “Sir,” re- 
torted the talker, “I can afford to. 
wait.” 

It was not until 1882 that the Gov- 
ernment was armed with powers arbi- 
trarily to close a debate which, in their - 
opinion, was being deliberately pro- 
longed for the purpose of causing them 
embarrassment. Before that period 
the deliberations of the House of Com- 
mons were guided and controlled not 
so much by written regulations as by 
customs and understandings that for- 
generations had been universally ac- 
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cepted. Obstruction was the invention, 
as every one knows, of Joseph Gilles 
Biggar and Charles Stewart Parnell in 
the late seventies of the nineteenth 
century, and the extent to which it 
was employed by the Nationalists in 
the early eighties, with the avowed ob- 
ject of dislocating the Parliamentary 
machine, until their objects were con- 
ceded, showed that if the opportunities 
for its use were not restricted, the due 
transaction of business might well be- 
come impossible. 

Accordingly, Gladstone carried a 
closure resolution on November 11, 
1882, in an Autumn Session held spe- 
cially for the purpose of considering it. 
The new Standing Order gave power 
to the Speaker, or the Chairman of 
Committees, when it appeared to him 
that “the evident sense of the House” 
was in favor of an immediate division, 
to so inform the House, or Committee, 
und, on a motion being made, to put 
the question under discussion forth- 
with. Henry Bouverie Brand was 
Speaker at the time. Early in the 
preceding year, at nine o’clock on the 
morning of Wednesday. February 1, 
1881, he had terminated a sitting which 
lasted forty-two hours, or from the 
preceding Monday at four o’clock, de 
bating Forster’s motion for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill for the Better Protection 
of Person and Property in Ireland, by 
refusing to call upon any more of the 
Nationalist members who still desired 
to speak, and thereupon peremptorily 
putting the question. This was ad- 
mittedly an arbitrary and coercive pro- 
ceeding. There was no rule, written 
or unwritten, to justify it. But that it 
was in accordance with “the evident 
sense of the House” was indisputable. 
Mr. Brand, however, never had occa- 
sion to apply the new Standing Order, 
which was designed to render unnec- 
essary any repetition of his high-handed 
action. The closure was employed for 
the first time on February 28, 1885, 
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close on two and a half years after it 
had become a rule of the House, by 
Mr. Speaker Peel, against the Na- 
tionalist members. In the division on 
the motion “that the question be now 
put” the ayes, on the first application 
of the closure, were 207, and the noes 
46. The rule provides that the clos- 
ure must be supported by more than 
200 members, if the minority is over 
40, or by 100 members if the minority 
is under 40. A reduction of the ma- 
jority by seven votes would therefore 
have rendered ineffectual this invoca- 
tion of the closure by the Speaker. 
Thus Mr. Peel narrowly escaped a seri- 
ous rebuff, which would certainly have 
impaired his authority and might have 
been followed by his resignation. It 
was unlikely that any Speaker would 
ever again put his position to this haz- 
ard. Moreover, the application of the 
closure, on the sole initiative of the 
Speaker, should tend to embitter the 
relations between Members and the 
Chair. A wise move it was, there- 
fore, on the part of the Conservative 
Administration in 1887 to relieve the 
Speaker of this onerous and person- 
ally invidious responsibility, by giving 
power to any Member—private or offi- 
cial—to attempt to put an end to ob- 
structive discussion by moving the 
closure, leaving, however, to the 
Speaker the discretion of putting, or re- 
fusing to put, the motion to the House. 
He is empowered by the Standing Or- 
der to refuse the closure should it ap- 
pear to him to be an abuse of the rules 
of the House, or an infringement of 
the rights of the minority. 

The benches, deserted for the must 
part during the dinner period, fill up 
again about ten o’clock for the two 
cencluding speeches of the debate— 
the final attack by the leader of the 
Opposition, and the defence by the 
spokesman of the Government. It is 
then that the Chamber, full of warmth 
and glow and animation, looks its verr 
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best. The illumination comes from 
the ceiling. The original lofty oaken 
roof was so acoustically defective that 
to hear was most difficult, while its 
hanging clusters of gas-jets made the 
atmosphere intolerably stuffy. Then 
a novel ceiling was designed which not 
only lighted and ventilated the Cham- 
ber, but served as a sounding-board. 
The ceiling is of glass of the hue of the 
primrose, divided by carved oaken ribs 
into panels with delicate floral decora- 
tions, through which the gas-jets on 
the outer side send a flood of light that 
fills the Chamber with radiance, soft 
and mellow. The lights also bring out 
the fine carving of the oak wainscot 
of the Chamber, and the panels em- 
blazoned with the coats-of-arms of the 
Sovereigns from William the Con- 
queror to Victoria, which decorate the 
railings of the surrounding galleries. 
It is on such an occasion, too, that the 
debating advantages of a small cham- 
ber are seen and appreciated. The 
House is crowded. Every member 
present may not be comfortably seated, 
but all can command a complete view 
of the scene and hear the speeches 
distinctly. This tends to keep the de- 
bate at a high level. The orator may 
speak in his ordinary voice. The audi- 
ence are compelled to follow him with 
strained attention. They can give full 
play to their feelings. The House ac- 
cordingly is moved by great excite- 
ment. Cheers are answered by cries 
of defiance. Statement and denials, 
eharges and_ recriminations, hurtle 
through the air. There is also seen the 
rhetorical aid to invective, afforded by 
the arrangement of the rival political 
parties on two sides of the chamber, 
separated only by a narrow floor. The 
opponents gaze at each other straight 
in the face. They .see each other’s 
flaming eyes, or curling lips, their 
looks of dejection or triumph. In mo- 
ments of passion they add fuel to each 
other’s wrath, Moreover. with the en- 
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emy straight before him, the orator can 
point the finger of scorn with tremen- 
dous effect. This was a favorite ges- 
ture of Gladstone during his passionate 
and emotional speeches. Flinging him- 
self almost half-way across the table, 
and shooting out his right arm, he 
would point the extended forefinger at 
the occupants of the front bench oppo- 
site, his face ablaze with righteous in- 
dignation and infinite disdain in his 
voice, while they—alas, for the futility 
and impotence of Parliamentary ora- 
tory!—more often than not beamed 
with satisfaction that they should be 
thought worthy objects of the great 
orator’s fiery rhetorical exasperation. 
But the last word has been said. 
The gicat debate is closed. Now 
comes the division, which is often the 
most dramatic episode. There is no 
summing-up of the rival cases. The 
clash of so many conflicting arguments 
in the course of a heated debate must 
be most distracting to any one who 
desires to come to a calm and unprej- 
udiced conclusion on the questions in 
dispute. Would it not be well, then, 
if the Speaker—the only member of the 
House who hears the entire discussion, 
who is raised above personal likings, 
above party interests and passions, 
above class animosities—were to en- 
deavor, at the close of the debate, with 
the cold neutrality of the impartial 
judge, to make straight the confusing 
entanglement of thought, to weigh 
nicely the many antagonistic opinions, 
to estimate in its true proportions and 
according to its proper value the is- 
sue at stake for the guidance of the 
whole House. Fantastic thought! 
Nothing of the nature of a judicial ele- 
ment can be introduced into the Legis- 
lative Chamber of the nation. No rep- 
resentative of the people desires to be 
helped to a disinterested judgment in 
the division lobbies. The triumph of 
Party is the sole consideration. Be- 
sides, the art of the Speakership is not 
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concerned with sagacious and logical 
conclusions. It is not concerned even 
with the passing of sound legislation. 
The art of the Speakership lies solely 
in the preservation of order and the 
regularity of the proceedings. 

Therefore, when the debate has con- 
cluded, Mr. Speaker rises in his chair, 
and simply puts the question, “The 
question is that this Bill be now read 
the third time. As many as are of that 
opinion will say ‘Aye.’” A shout of 
“Aye” arises from the Government 
benches. “The contrary, ‘No,’” con- 
tinues Mr. Speaker, and a volley of 
“Noes” comes in response from the 
Opposition side of the House. “2 
think the ‘Ayes’ have it,” says Mr. 
Speaker. He always decides in favor 
of the side supported by the Govern- 
ment, unless the motion be of a non- 
party character, when he is guided by 
the volume of sound from the “Ayes” 
and the “Noes.” But in most cases 
the decision of the Speaker is not ac- 
cepted. The Opposition again roar out, 
“The ‘Noes’ have it,” and thus a divi- 
sion is challenged. 

The Speaker then gives the order, 
“Clear the Lobby,” and at the same 
moment the electric bells in every 
corridor and in every room of the Pal- 
ace of Westminster ring out a sum- 
mons to members to hurry to the 
Chamber for the division. The police- 
men ‘who are on duty in the lobbies 
and corridors also shout “Division!” 
with all the strength of their lungs, 
apd so, amid the clanging of the bells, 
cries of “Division” answer other cries 
of “Division” in every part of the Pal- 
ace. This ringing and shouting con- 
tinues for two minutes, measured by a 
sand-glass in front of the Clerk at the 
table, which takes that time in its flow. 
Into the House the Members come 
rushing from dining-rooms, library, and 
smoking-rooms, while the sands in the 
glass are running their course. For- 
merly, when the two minutes had 
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passed the Speaker made a sign to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and the doors of the 
chamber were locked. The doors could 
not be opened again until the division 
was concluded. Every Member in the 
chamber had to vote. Visitors in the 
distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, or 
Peers in the Lords’ Gallery—whose 
way out lay through the lobby—could 
not leave until the division was over, 
and the doors were again unlocked. 
Gladstone has an interesting note in 
his diary in reference to the visit of 
the Shah of Persia to the House of 
Commons, on July 1, 1873, which is 
worth repeating, as the state of things 
to which it refers has now come to an 
end. “A division on a trifling matter 
of adjournment took place during his 
Majesty’s presence, in which he mani- 
fested an intelligent interest. The cir- 
cumstance of his presence at the time 
is singular in this view (and of this he 
was informed, rather to his amuse- 
ment) that until the division is over he 
could not be released from the walls 
of the House. It is probably, or pos- 
sibly, the first time for more than five 
hundred years that a Sovereign has 
been under personal restraint of any 
kind in England.” ‘The present plan 
of taking divisions, invented by Mr. 
Harcourt, First Commissioner of 
Works in the present Session of 1906, 
did away with the old system, of lock- 
ing the doors during the counting of 
the votes. It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary for a Member who does not 
desire to vote to leave the chamber 
when the division is challenged. 

At the end of the two minutes’ inter- 
val the Speaker puts the question a 
second time in the same form. The 
declaration of the Speaker, “I think the 
‘Ayes’ have it,” is answered again by 
a shout from the Opposition benches, 
“The ‘Noes’ have it.” The die is now 
cast. The division lobbies must decide 
the issue. The Speaker accordingly 
adds, “‘ ‘Ayes’ to the right and ‘Noes’ 
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to the left,” and names the two chief 
Government Whips as the tellers for 
the former, and the Whips of the Op- 
position as the tellers for the latter. 

The Members then pour into the di- 
vision lobbies, which are two wide 
corridors on each side of the Chamber. 
The supporters of the “Ayes’’ come 
up the House and enter their lobby by 
the door behind the Speaker’s Chair; 
the “‘Noes” go down the House and file 
into their lobby by the door under the 
elock. In each lobby clerks sit at a 
desk, each with a list of Members al- 
phabetically arranged before him. At 
one side of the desk there is a large 
ecard marked “A to M”; and on the 
other side of the desk another card 
marked “N to Z.”. The Members pass 
this desk in single file—each on the 
proper side, according to his initial let- 
ter—giving their names to the clerks, 
who tick them off on the printed list. 
In this way a record of the Members 
who take part in each division is taken. 
As the Members pass out of the divi- 
sion lobbies they are counted by two 
tellers, one representing the Govern- 
ment and the other the Opposition, and 
each acting as a check on the other in 
the reckoning. 

Thomas Creevey, in his diary, under 
date January 29, 1810, writes in refer- 
ence to the publication in the newspa- 
pers of the way in which certain Mem- 
bers had voted: 


A damned canting fellow in the 
House, Mr. Manning, complained of 
Members’ names being printed as a 
breach of privilege, and so it would 
have passed off if I had not showed 
them that, so far from it being a 
breach of privilege, it was a Vote in 
King William’s time, “that Members 
names should be printed that the Coun- 
try might know who did, and who did 
not their duty.” 


It is the fact, however, that not until 
1836, four years after the passing of 
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the Reform Act, did the House of 
Commons adopt the wise and popular 
plan of recording the votes of every 
Member, and publishing them day by 
day as part of the proceedings of the 
House. The votes of Members who 
joined in the debates—at that time a 
very small number—might be guessed 
on the publication of their speeches in 
the Press, but the votes of the silent 
majority were an absolute secret. Who 
were present at a division and how 
they voted could not be ascertained by 
the constituencies. All that was pub- 
licly known were the numbers on each 
side. At that time there were no di- 
vision lobbies. The usual mode of 
taking a division was that one side 
went out of the House; the side that 
remained was counted; and the number 
of those that went out was ascertained 
as they returned to the Chamber. The 
Press Gallery was always cleared 


when, on the challenging of a division, 
the Speaker said, “Strangers will with- 


draw.” These words were continued 
in use until the present Session, 
though in recent years they applied 
only to visitors in the seats under the 
clock, which are generally used by 
Government officials, and who are now, 
under the new plan left undisturbed. 
Old Members regarded the method of 
taking a division, introduced in 1836, 
with considerable disfavor. The tell- 
ers who at first took the record often 
found it difficult to obtain the names 
of some of the Members as they inten- 
tionally rushed past them in the 
lobbies. 

The average time a division occupies 
is ten minutes, but some big divisions, 
for which there is a full muster on 
each side, take a quarter of an hour. 
But at length all the members have 
returned from the lobbies, and the 
counting is over. The tellers appear in 
the Chamber, and report to one of the 
clerks at the tables their respective 
numbers. The victors will now be 
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known in a moment. The clerk writes 
the figures on a slip of paper, which 
he hands to the principal teller of the 
side that has won. Immediately, a 
shout of delight arises from the tri- 
umphant majority. They do not wait 
for the announcement of the exact re- 
sult. They know they have won—by 
what majority does not for the mo- 
ment concern them—and they rejoice 
accordingly. Now we shall hear the 
numbers. The four tellers meet in a 
row in front of the table; the tellers 
for the victors to the right facing the 
Speaker, the tellers for the vanquished 
to the left, and when they have bowed 
to the Chair, the principal teller for the 
majority reads out the numbers in a 
loud voice:—“ ‘Ayes’ to the right, 398; 
‘Noes’ to the left, 190.” The Ministe- 
rialists again lift their voices in ex- 
ultation and the Opposition answer 
back with mocking laughter. “Order, 
order!’ is heard from Mr. Speaker. 
The result of the division must be an- 
nounced from the Chair. The paper 
containing the figures has been passed 
on by the clerk to the Speaker, as the 
tellers return to their places. “The 
‘Ayes’ to the right were 398; the ‘Noes’ 
to the left, 190,” says the Speaker, and 
he adds: “The ‘Ayes’ have it.” Once 
more the triumphant cheering and the 
shouts of defiance are renewed. 

Does a Bill on its third reading 
really represent the reasoned and 
deliberate opinion of the Majority 
who have carried it? Would the Ma- 
jority have come to the same conclu- 
sion if—instead of being Members of 
an Assembly dominated by Party in- 
terests, depending on the uncertain 
chances of popular election, and anx- 
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ious, therefore, to conciliate and stand 
well with the electorate—they could 
have considered the question indepen- 
dently and impartially, in the calm se- 
clusion of their cabinets and come to 
a conclusion upon it, solely on its in- 
trinsic merits? Having put these fas- 
cinating, because somewhat perplexing. 
questions, I must leave them to be 
answered by every one as he pleases. 

‘But listen! “Who goes home?” This 
ery echoes through the lobbies and cor- 
ridors of the House of Commons when 
the House has concluded its sitting and 
is about to shut its doors. Surely, a 
quaint and curious question to ask of 
our legislators every night. It had its 
origin in the far-off time when an 
M.P., wending his way homewards 
alone at night, was liable to be at- 
tacked and robbed, and so the door- 
keepers of the House made arrange- 
ments for parties of. members, living 
in the same district, to go home to- 
gether for mutual protection. Centu- 
ries ago the representatives of the peo- 
ple streamed out of the dim vastness 
of Westminster Hall, and separating 
into groups, followed the link-boys car- 
rying flickering torches, through the 
dark and intricate streets between 
Westminster and the residential quar- 
ter of Covent Garden, catching fleet- 
ing glimpses on the way of footpads 
skulking in the shadows. These dan- 
gers are things of the remote past. 
Yet, such is the reluctance to part with 
old forms and ceremonies at St. Ste- 
phen’s that in these secure and or- 
derly times of open thoroughfares, and 
electric lights and vigilant police, the 
question is still nightly asked: “Who 
goes home?” 

Michael MacDonagh. 
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AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER L 


AN OLD SOLDIER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


All of us, I think, were surprised 
when Colonel Fraser came back to 
live at Barton. The little house, about 
a quarter of a mile from the village, 
that he had bought when he was with 
us before, had been let for the last ten 
years, and when the lease ran out the 
tenants fully expected to be able to 
renew; but to the surprise of every- 
body the Colonel insisted on their turn- 
ing out, and came himself to occupy 
his own. He was Colonel now, Colonel 
Fraser, V.C., retired on half-pay, but 
with a very full allowance of fame 
won by some very gallant conduct in 
a small war with one of the frontier 
tribes in India. Now he was come 
among us, as it was understood, to 
end his days in peace, after long years 
of soldiering—always in India, for he 
had entered the Indian army in days 
before “John Company” had been ab- 
sorbed in the Empire. On his pre- 
vious, temporary, visit, the occasion of 
his buying the little house outside the 
village, he had come as a Major, on 
a year’s sick leave. He had already 
won his V.C., and we felt ourselves not 
a little flattered that our quiet neigh- 
borhood should be selected as his resi- 
dence by a soldier of his distinction. 
He had come home with a liver much 
affected by the Indian climate, and our 
warm West Country suited him a deal 
better than the keen breezes of his 
native Scotland. In India he had mar- 
ried, but of his wife we knew nothing, 
for she had died many years before 
and had left him with one child, a 
daughter, by whom he had been ac- 
companied when he visited us as a 
Major. But the daughter never was 
spoken of by us in Barton now, except 


with a lowering of the voice and a 
raising of the brows, and with a sigh 
for the wickedness of the human heart. 
Exactly what had happened was not 
known, though surely not for lack of 
its discussion; but this much at least 
was known, that the daughter had run 
away from her home at dead of night, 
and that the guilty companion of her 
flight had been the eldest, and the only, 
son of Lord Riverslade, the big man of 
all our neighborhood, who lived at Bar- 
ton Castle on the hill above the vil- 
lage. There was an immense amount 
of talk, but it never came to much con- 
clusion, because neither of these two, 
neither Lord Riverslade nor the Major, 
as he then was, were the kind of men 
whom you could press with questions 
if they did not wish to answer them. 
The former had a cold aristocratic re- 
serve that repelled the questioner, and 
the latter a stern squareness of feature 
and expression that was equally dis- 
couraging. They showed a remarka- 
ble unanimity in the way in which 
they bore themselves towards the dis- 
tressing domestic trouble which had 
involved them jointly. Neither parent 
permitted a reference to his erring 
child. By each his child was treated 
as no longer having any claim upon 
parental favor. Doubtless the case 
was bad, beyond the knowledge of us, 
who were not personally concerned in 
it, at Barton. Doubtless Lord River- 
slade’s eldest and only son had been 
a cause of sore tribulation ever since 
he was left on his Lordship’s hands, a 
motherless babe, in long clothes; and 
doubtless, too, an Indian liver is not a 
predisposing cause to charity. Never- 
theless there were not wanting critics 
to say that the treatment by their re 
spective parents of the errant pair had 
not been Christian. That, however, 
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most likely was the view of those who 
were little informed of the real facts. 
In the meantime—that is to say, be 
tween the first visit of the Major, when 
these distressing things happened, and 
his second coming, many years later, 
as a Colonel, to stay with us perma- 
nently—we had heard not a single 
word, good or bad, of his daughter; but 
of Lord Riverslade’s son we had heard 
that he had died—drowned, or by some 
other sudden and violent death—in 
New Zealand; but whether at that 
time the Colonel’s daughter still was 
with him we did not know. 

It was on account of these sad cir- 
cumstances of his former visit that we 
all were surprised when the Colonel 
returned and settled permanently at 
Barton. We were greatly pleased to 
have him again amongst us, but we 
had feared that he would not come 
back to the painful associations. In 
the ten years he had grown scarcely at 


all grayer, but his lantern jaw seemed 
thinner, more square-set and sterner in 
its resolute melancholy than ever, and 
his wide shoulders stooped a little, as 
if in confession of a weight of years 


and sorrow. Immediately on his re- 
turn he resumed the old habits of his 
former visit, on week-days walking at 
a certain hour, observed with military 
exactness, to the small club in Y—, 
the little county town a mile and a 
half or so from his house, where he 
stayed, playing billiards, until pre 
cisely the same hour each day. He 
was a player of the old-fashioned style. 
“Side” was a mystery to him, and 
“screw” he regarded as something cer- 
tainly unfair, and in some way due to 
perversion by the Evil One. 

“I see you, sir,” he would say to an 
opponent of more modern methods, 
whom he saw preparing to execute a 
twist stroke—“I see you chalking your 
cue to put on that tremendous screw 
of yours.” This he would say with 
playful archness. 
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Then, if his adversary missed the 
stroke, and left his ball in the jaws 
of the pocket, as, thus put upon his 
mettle, he was very apt to do, a gleam 
of almost wicked joy would light up 
the leathern, hatchet features, and he 
would say, “Ah, now I have you, sir— 
now I have you. That is what comes 
of attempting those hazardous strokes.” 

But if. on the other hand, the stroke 
was accomplished, a resigned melan- 
choly would overspread his face, and 
he would say, “Marvellous! marvel- 
lous! and done with such consummate 
ease! I have not an idea how it is 
done—not an idea.” 

If some of these feats were denied 
him, however, he had certain peculiar 
gifts which in some measure compen- 
sated him for his deficiencies. He 
would shut one eye and aim steadily 
along the line of his cue, and so hit 
the object-ball with the most deadly 
precision, in regard to degrees of fine- 
ness; and he would execute cannons all 
round the table without side on the 
ball, and with a quite wonderful judg- 
ment of angles. He was full, too, of 
wise saws—‘“Safety, sir! safety! 
Safety is the soul of billiards,” he 
would say, as with steady aim he 
“potted” the adversary and made a 
double balk—“safety is the soul of bil- 
liards. Pot and balk, sir—that’s the 
game.” 

“Slow on the red—fatal game,” was 
another frequent comment with him, 
as he found himself left with a cannon 
by an adversary who had adopted 
these tactics. 

Then he was fond of little Latin 
quotations. “Non potui, sir,” he would 
always say, after failing at a stroke— 
“non potui—I was not able”; he trans- 
lated it for the benefit of those who 
had enjoyed fewer educational advan- 
tages than himself—not without a faint 
appreciation of a lurking humorous 
connection between the first syllable of 
the Latin verb and his favorite stroke. 
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When his stroke was played gently 
enough for him to overtake the ball he 
used to walk after it, with great 
strides, beside the table, bending over 
and watching carefully to see that the 
ball behaved itself upon the way. 
After a forcing stroke he brandished 
his cue in a manner quite dangerous to 
the spectators, and bent himself in tor- 
tuous attitudes to indicate to the ball 
which course it should pursue. 

When things were going well he 
would roll down the ball to the oppo- 
nent from the top pocket as gently as 
could be (there was no marker in the 
little country club); but if he were 
points behind he sent it thundering 
down the table like a battering-ram. 

And after his games were over he 
walked home, alone for choice, think- 
ing over each stroke, with joy if the 
balance of games had been in his 
favor, with sorrow if victory had been 
with the opponent. 

He was constant in his attendance at 
the village church, both at the two 
Sunday services and the single service 
on Saints’ Days and church festivals, 
earrying round the bag on the occa- 
sions when there was an offertory with 
boots that creaked alarmingly on the 
flagstones of the aisle, and with a 
stern melancholy of countenance that 
hardly suggested the spirit of a cheer- 
ful giver. Nevertheless he was gener- 
ous, according to the small scale of in- 
comes and of charities in Barton, in 
the relief of any necessitous cases 
brought to his notice. Seeing his grim 
face bent in earnest devotion over his 
prayer-book, it was impossible not to 
recall in one’s fancy the figure of some 
old Cromwellian Ironside. On his 
former coming to Barton he always 
had been accompanied, in his sedulous 
attendance in church, by his daughter, 
until that sudden and wholly unex- 
pected catastrophe in both their lives 
of which she had been the author. 
She had stood beside him so demurely 
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beautiful in her angelic fairness of 
hair and coloring that it seemed 
impossible she could be so wholly 
heartless and abandoned as events 
had proved her; and now his lone 
liness seemed so much the more pa- 
thetic in the remembrance of that 
bright young face and presence which 
had appeared (hypocritically as we now 
were obliged to think) to follow the 
services of the Church with no less 
earnest devotion than his own. 

If the day were fine he invariably 
walked up the village street, after the 
morning service, with Lord Riverslade, 
so far as their roads went together. 
On wet days it was Lord Riverslade’s 
habit to return in the Castle carriage, 
and the Colonel walked home alone. 
It was not often that any one from the 
Castle attended service in the after- 
noon. The two men walked together, 
conversing of politics (both were 
staunchly Conservative), the weather, 
and the crops, as far as Barton Cross, 
at the head of the village. There the 
Colonel turned off to the right, to 
wards his house, and Lord Riverslade 
to the left, towards the Castle, skirt- 
ing the garden wall that adjoined the 
house of Miss Carey, an _ elderly 
maiden lady who was in some sort 
the Lady Bountiful of the village. 
This gentle and kindly person was the 
descendant of a famous stock of gal- 
lant soldiers; and a stranger might 
well have received a shock of no light 
surprise had he chanced to make the 
acquaintance of the lady with her very 
quiet voice and manner, her refined 
and still most beautiful face, at the 
house of some friend in common, and 
subsequently be admitted to her own 
house at Barton Cross, and find its 
walls garnished with so terrible an 
armory of pistols, carbines, swords, 
cavalry sabres, and the like martial 
weapons, which had come to her as the 
surviving representative of a fighting 
race. It was Miss Carey who knew, 
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better even than the Vicar himself, 
for she had lived in the village to see 
several successive Vicars come and 
go, the circumstances, the history, and 
the needs of every family in the par- 
ish. It was Miss Carey to whom they 
came in their troubles and their ill- 
nesses, confident of her help and sym- 
pathy—Miss Carey to whom the village 
doctor, Charlton by name, rough and 
sarcastic of speech, Radical by politics, 
but of kind heart and keen intelligence, 
sent them for the flannels, the bandages, 
the comforts, and the simple remedies 
that their ailments needed. If one of 
the villagers, who had common rights, 
lost his cow, or a carter his horse, it 
was Miss Carey who instituted a small 
subscription list to assist him in re- 
placing his lost servant. 

Dear Miss Carey! I am afraid that 
lace caps are going out among old 
ladies now, or perhaps it is rather that 
there are no longer any old ladies to 
wear lace caps. They will not suffer 
it to be thought that they are growing 
old. But a more charming picture 
than Miss Carey made under her cap 
of lace it is not possible, I think, to 
imagine. She had such a beautifully 
and finely chiselled face, with lines of 
most perfect delicacy, like a_ well- 
executed cameo. Her nose was slightly 
aquiline, and the contour of her face, 
which must have been of a rounded 
oval in youth, was becoming less full, 
and perhaps therefore only the more 
refined, as the years went by. She had 
the most lovely complexion, I believe, 
in the world, most delicate in its pu- 
rity and in the fine bloom of an old 
person’s health. 

When the Colonel came back to live 
among us at Barton, Miss Carey found 
in him a friend to whom she could 
always apply for a small contribution 
towards the help of all cases of de 
serving poverty, and during the five 
years or so that had elapsed, at the 
time that this story opens, since his 
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return she often had begged his help. 
Therefore, when his soldier servant 
came to tell him, as he sat one sum- 
mer's evening in his accustomed chair, 
that a little girl from the village wished 
to speak to him, he doubted not that 
she was sent to him by Miss Carey 
to request his charitable aid. In an- 
swer to his order to the servant to 
show the child into the room, there 


appeared at the door a slight figure 


with golden hair tumbling in disorder 
about the face. At his first glance at 
the little girl, a child of twelve or 
fourteen years, the Colonel started vio- 
lently. He shaded the lamplight from 
his eyes, the better to see the face 
as the little girl came forward, ap- 
parently without fear, and handed him 
a sealed letter, saying: “Please, sir, 
mother said I was to give you this.” 

At the simple words the Colonel’s 
face set itself harder and more grimly 
than before. “Me! my child,” he said. 
“There must be some mistake.” 

“No,” the child insisted, shrinking a 
little back into herself, but still hold- 
ing out the letter. ‘Mother said I was 
to give it to you.” 

He took the letter and glanced at 
the shaky, feeble handwriting. His 
leathern jaw closed, if possible more 
rigidly. 

“Where is your mother?” he asked. 

“She’s at Mrs. Copman’s in the vil- 
lage,” the child answered, shrinking 
yet further back from the expression 
on his face. 

The Colonel still held the letter un- 
opened, looking at it in grim silent 
thought. 

“She’s dead,” the child added simply. 

“What!” said the Colonel, turning 
round upon her so sharply that she fell 
back a step or two involuntarily, in 
her fright. 

“She’s dead,” she repeated. 

The Colonel buried his head on his 
two hands and groaned as he leaned 
forward on the table. So he remained 
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a while, and the child looked at him 
curiously. Then he lifted his head, 
and slowly broke the seal of the en- 
velope, drew the letter forth, and with- 
out another word set himself to read 
its contents. 

“Father,” it began, “I dare to call 
you so now, for when you read this 
I shall be dead. If I had dared I 
would have come to you while I was 
alive to beg of you what I now have 
to beg of you by letter—your forgive- 
ness—not for my own sake, for I shall 
be beyond the reach of that, but for 
the sake of my child—your grand- 
daughter. It was to beg this that I 
came here, for I knew I was dying, 
but since coming here I have not had 
the strength to go to you, and I did 
not dare to ask you to come and see 
me; I felt that you never would for- 
give me. But now that I am dead, 
I send you this by the hand of my 
child to beg you, for her sake, to re- 
member that you had a daughter; 
to forget, if possible, that your daugh- 
ter disobeyed you. For, if you will 
not care for my child, there is no one 
in the wide world to care for her. 
Her father is gone where I hope I may 
have joined him by the time you read 
this. My child comes to you almost 
penniless. Such money as I can leave 
her you will find the securities for in 
the packet addressed to you. The in- 
terest amounts to £55 a year. God 
bless you, father! In another world 
I know I shall meet you and have 
your forgiveness. I will not ask you 
to give it me in this. If you have 
forgiveness for me in your heart, give 
it all to my child.” 

So the letter ended. There was no 
signature. 

Then the Colonel laid the letter on 
the table and sat over it silently, and 
the great big drops fell from his eyes 
upon the paper. He felt a gentle 
touch. The child had stolen to him 
and laid a small hand upon his knee, 
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looking wonderingly up into his face.. 

“Are you crying? crying for my 
mammy ?” 

“Yes,” he said uncouthly, and laid 
one great bony hand over the child’s 
small one: with the other he stroked 
her golden hair. And so the bond of 
forgiveness was sealed. 

“Come,” he said. “Let us go and see 
your mammy.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


A PERSON OF SOME IMPORTANCE IN THE 
VILLAGE. 


Some of the village people were con- 
siderably afraid of Mrs. Copman. She 
had the reputation, in her case perfectly 
well founded, of not caring what her 
neighbors thought of her, and that was. 
a state of mind which they neither un- 
derstood nor approved of. She was 
not a native of Barton, and strangers 
came among us so rarely that this fact 
in itself was a disturbing one, but bad 
come into the village from the other 
side of the county as the wife of John 
Copman, who worked at that time as a 
woodman for Lord Riverslade. The 
Copmans had been in the employ of 
successive Lords Riverslade for gen- 
erations, but Mrs.—now the widow— 
Copman had a strong individuality 
which her new circumstances did not 
affect in any way. One son had been 
born of their marriage, but had died 
at his birth, which happened to coincide 
with the birth of an heir to Lord River- 
slade, at the Castle. In the Castle, as. 
in the cottage, life and death came 
hand in hand; but while the new life 
died in the village, it was the mother’s 
life that paid the penalty on the hill. 
Lord Riverslade was left a widower,. 
with a baby boy, and Mrs. Copman 
went to the Castle as the baby’s foster- 
mother. 

The accident of her position as the 
“young lord’s” foster-mother gave Mrs. 
Copman an importance in the village 
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which she did not lose, but it gave her 
no popularity. There were a few who 
were able to realize the genuine worth 
of the fearless, grim little woman un- 
der the unsmiling mask of a face that 
seldom relaxed. Small, slight, and en- 
ergetic, Mrs. Copman kept, almost to 
her last day, the full use of faculties 
rather unusual in her station of life, 
but they never included any facility 
for pleasing, by dutiful behavior, those 
who were in a station above her. 

Lord Riverslade felt his wife’s death 
terribly—perhaps as only a selfish man 
is capable of feeling a loss that touches 
him nearly. She was a_ beautiful 
woman, a Creole by birth, with all the 
’ passion and artistic impulses that be- 
long to the Southern temperament— 
the very opposite in most particulars of 
her husband, with his cold correctness 
and impassivity of demeanor—on that 
very account, maybe, his ideal femi- 
nine, his counterpart and complement. 

From the day of the boy’s birth the 
father, as happens sometimes in these 
cases, conceived a cold dislike for him 
as the cause, no matter how innocent, 
of his mother’s death. In all his deal- 
ings with life Lord Riverslade was as 
just a man as persons commonly are 
with his temperament, but this only 
son he never was able to treat with 
justice. And, after all, it may be that 
his equability was a matter of manner 
rather than temperament, for though 
he was quite unruffied and imperturb- 
able in demeanor, his perfect calm had 
sometimes the aspect not of a heat but 
of a chill of passion, as it seemed, 
wherein his white aristocratic face 
went whiter, he said deadly things, and 
conceivably might do murder. It was 
but by virtue of the hand of the Lord 
restraining him, so Mrs. Copman de- 
clared more than once, that he had not 
done murder, several times, on his 
own son, who was doubtless fertile in 
giving him occasions for wrath. The 
son’s veins were fed with the blood 
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of the mother, which was red and rich. 
If the diagnosis of Mrs. Copman be 
followed, the stuff of the father’s veins 
was vinegar, and bad vinegar at that, 
and whatever it were it seemed that 
the son’s teeth had been set on edge 
thereby. There were scenes of pas- 
sion at the Castle, scenes wherein 
the boy flew into a passion and 
the father into a cold white deadly 
wrath, and from them the boy 
would come racing down the village 
and rage and sob his sorrows away to 
his foster-mother, the only mother he 
had ever known. He could find sympa- 
thy there, possibly more than enough, 
for the old woman had a sharp tongue 
and a biting humor that served most 
likely to embitter the boy yet more 
against his father. Her greatest 
friend in the village was Dr. Charlton, 
whose temperament and humor were 
not unlike her own. They gave each 
other quip for crank in rough repartee 
on all occasions of their meeting, and 
the sympathy and friendly understand- 
ing that lay beneath these sparrings 
did not the least prevent Mrs. Copman 
from saying biting things about the 
doctor when his back was turned. 
There were two people only in Barton 
whom her tongue ever had spared— 
her foster-child, of whom she would 
believe no wrong, and Miss Carey, of 
whom Satan himself perhaps could 
have found no ill thing to say; and of 
these, one had long gone where it did 
not matter to him what things, good 
or ill, were said of him. 

There passed through Colonel Fra- 
ser’s mind such chapter headings as 
these, which were common talk in the 
village, of the history of Mrs. Cop- 
man’s life, as he went with the child, 
hand in hand, in the summer night, 
along the few hundred yards of coun- 
try road, and then, with a turn to 
the left opposite Miss Carey’s house, 
down the hundred or so farther yards 
of village street till he came to Mrs. 
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Copman’s cottage. As they entered 
the wicket gate of the little garden 
some one came down the few yards of 
bricked path from the house door. It 
was Dr. Charlton. He started in sur- 
prise when he recognized the Colonel. 

“Are you going in there, Colonel?” 
he asked, standing a little as if he 
would bar or contest the other’s entry. 

“I am, sir,” the Colonel said gravely. 

“There is a stranger there,” the doc- 
tor objected. 

“So I understand, and she is——” 
The Colonel paused a moment, less in 
awe of the dread word than in rever- 
ence to the child still holding his hand. 

“Beyond the reach of science,” the 
doctor concluded for him. 


(To be continued.) 


“Or science falsely so called,” said 
the Colonel grimly, hating the doctor 
for a Radical and agnostic as a Tory 
churchman should. 

“Science, Colonel, still leaves to Na- 
ture two catastrophes—life and death,” 
the doctor rejoined good-humoredly. 
“You will still go in?” 

“I have a claim, sir,” the Colonel an- 
swered. “She was my daughter.” 

“Ah!” the doctor said, with less sur- 
prise than might have been expected, 
“I wondered.” He glanced for a mo- 
ment, curiously, at the girl holding the 
Colonel’s hand, and said again, “I won- 
dered.” Then he stood to one side, and 
the Colonel and the girl passed up the 
bricked path towards the house. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 





THE ROMANCE OF SECRET HIDING-PLACES. 


From the days when secret chambers, 
priests’ holes, and similar hiding-places 
were almost a necessity, to those of 
our own time is a far cry; but the 
romance attached to things of the kind 
is not less a matter of interest in the 
present than in the past. 

Many of the most famous hiding- 
places—such as that, for example, 
at Hindlip Hall, Worcestershire, the 
home of the Abingdons—are well 
known; but every now and again 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and also in places on the Con- 
tinent, the destruction of old buildings 
constantly brings to light secret cham- 
bers in whose construction a wonder- 
ful amount of ingenuity and resource 
had been displayed. The writer has 
visited most of the “Secret Chambers 
and Hiding-Places” described in the 
book published under that title by Mr. 
Allan Fea. 

In the British Museum is an old 
manuscript which gives an interesting 
glimpse of the times in which most 


large houses in the counties of Eng- 
land, as well as many Scottish man- 
sions, possessed places into which it 
was possible for suspected or “wanted” 
persons safely to retreat and find ref- 
uge on occasion. 

This manuscript gives an account of 
the apprehension of four Jesuits sup- 
posed to have been concerned in the 
“Gunpowder Plot,” or, as it is called 
in the document in question, “the Pow- 
der Conspiracy”; and it recounts how 
one Sir Edward Bromlie, “horsing 
himself with a seemly troop of his own 
attendants, set out at break of day and 
did engirt and round beat the house 
of Maister Thomas Abingdon at Hind- 
lip, near Worcester.” 

Few places can have been more com- 
pletely honeycombed with secret cham- 
bers and cupboards than this fine old 
Tudor mansion. Although Mr. Abing- 
don himself denied the presence of the 
men for whom Sir Edward Bromlie 
was searching in the house, and in- 
deed even volunteered to be hung at 
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his own gate if any such were to be 
found, the search was a most rigid one. 
In the gallery over the gate itself two 
cunning and very artful holes were 
discovered in the main brick wall, 
whilst in and about the chimneys 
three other skilfully built cavities were 
. found in which two of the traitors 
were close hidden. These chimney 
eavities were most cleverly con- 
structed, the entrances being formed of 
wood covered over with brick properly 
mortared and colored black like the 
other parts of the chimney. Several of 
the funnels or separate flues of the 
huge chimney-stacks, it was found, had 
been constructed, not for the usual pur- 
pose of conveying smoke upwards, but 
for that of conveying air and light 
downwards into the tiny chambers 
built in the chimney-stacks themselves. 
Eleven secret corners and chambers 
were found in Hindlip Hall at that 
time, “all of them,” again to quote 
this curious document, “containing 
books, Massing stuff, and  Popish 
trumpery, only two excepted, which 
appeared to have been found on former 
searches, and therefore had now the 
less credit given to them.” 

For three days the search went on 
without the discovery of the Jesuit 
Father Garnet (“Little John”) and 
three others by name Hall, Owen, and 
Chambers; but on the fourth day, in 
the niorning, from behind the wainscot 
in one of the galleries two men, Owen 
and Chambers, came out of their own 
accord, being no longer able to sus- 
tain their hunger, as they had had but 
an apple between them since they had 
hidden some five or six days pre- 
viously. On the eighth day a chamber 
was discovered in the chimney, in 
which Henry Garnet the Jesuit and 
Hall were found. In this chamber 
were marmalade and other sweet- 
meats; but they had also received, by 
means of a tube put through a little 
hole in the chimney that backed an- 
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other in the gentlewomen’s chamber, 
soups and warm drinks. Owen, Gar- 
net, Hall, Chambers, and Mr. Abing- 
don himself were brought up to Lon- 
don to await trial. The first-named 
committed suicide in the Tower. This 
same Owen had been one of the most 
active constructors of “priests’ holes” 
in the kingdom, and only a short time 
before his capture at Hindlip, had had 
a narrow escape of discovery whilst 
engaged in constructing a secret cham- 
ber for priests at the manor-house, 
Stoke-Poges. 

An interesting light was thrown by a 
letter from Garnet to Anne Vaux, 
which is preserved in the Record Office, 
upon the sufferings of persons impris- 
oned in these hiding-places who were 
unable for some reason or other to re- 
ceive a proper amount of food. In it 
he describes his experience during the 
days he lay in hiding previous to his 
capture: “After we had been in the 
hoale seven days and seven nights and 
some odd hours, every man may well 
think we were well wearied; and in- 
deed so it was, for we generally satte, 
save that sometimes we could half- 
stretch ourselves, the place not being 
eno’, and we had our legges so strait- 
ened that we could not, sitting, find 
place for them, so that we were both 
in continuous pain of our legges; and 
both our legges, especially mine, were 
much swollen. We were very moder- 
ate and content within, and heard 
the searchers for days most curious 
over us, which made me indeed think 
the place would be found. When we 
came forth we appeared like ghosts.” 

In. Lincolnshire there have been many 
famous manor-houses, and most of 
them which date from Tudor times con- 
tain secret chambers for use in case 
of emergency, for the hiding of priest 
or conspirators against what was 
quaintly termed the “peace of the 
realm.” 

At Irnham Hall, destroyed by fire 
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last century, was one of the most im- 
portant “chimney” hiding-places in the 
district. It measured some eight feet 
by nearly six feet, and was almost the 
latter measurement in height, and was 
situated in a chimney-stack. This 
chamber was first discovered by the 
fact that the chimney was not in the 
least blackened by soot or smoke, as 
were all the others in the stack, con- 
clusively proving that it was but a 
dummy. 

Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire have 
both been famous for old manor-houses 
and other mansions containing secret 
hiding-places exhibiting more or less 
originality and ingenuity in _ their 
construction. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
one such old house was standing, 
within a few miles of the city of Ox- 
ford, which enjoyed a reputation for 
being haunted. At length, as is the 
case with so many old buildings, it fell 
into the hands of one who, whilst ad- 
miring its situation and the grounds 
which surrounded it, had no particular 
love for antiquity, and certainly none 
for a house which enjoyed but an evil 
reputation. 

The new owner decided to pull it 
down, and the work of demolition had 
proceeded as far as the second floor of 
the western wing, when one of the 
workmen, engaged in ripping up the 
floor-boards in the passage leading to 
the bedroom which had enjoyed the 
reputation of being haunted, suddenly 
felt the floor give way beneath him. 
He only just succeeded in starting 
back when a flap in the floor, the se- 
cret spring of which he had evidently 
dislodged or broken, fell inwards, and 
a hole about twenty inches square 
yawned beneath him.. Upon investiga- 
tion this was found to lead into a se- 
cret chamber of considerable size 
constructed in the angle of one of the 
walls beneath the supposed haunted 
bedroom. In this room, hanging to the 


wall, were a sword, a holster contain- 
ing a pistol, and a faded and rotten 
riding-cloak of about the period of 
Charles I. In the corner of this cham- 
ber was a circular air-shaft about six 
inches in diameter, which ran into one 
of the chimney-stacks. On _ ithe 
floor was a saddle and silver cup of 
the period, as well as a stoneware 
water-jug. 

How it was that the chamber had 
not been long before discovered and 
these things removed it is not easy to 
say; but inasmuch as the ghost, who 
was supposed to disturb at intervals 
the sleep of any one using the bed- 
chamber above, was supposed to clank 
or rattle a chain and emit a sound as 
of shuffling footsteps, the mystery was 
explained. In certain winds it was 
found that the sword and pistol, hol- 
ster, and ancient riding-cloak (which 
was trimmed with heavy gold lace 
down the front) would be blown about 
through their propinquity to the air- 
shaft, and would emit just such sounds 
as had been heard by the frightened 
occupants of the sleeping apartment 
immediately above where they hung. 

Quite recently, in Gloucestershire, 
one of the most interesting “priests’ 
holes” that have ever come to light 
was discovered through the demolition 
of an old manor-house which had been 
allowed to fall into a terrible state of 
decay. It was constructed beneath 
the floor and over the arch of the cen- 
tral entrance-door, and was approached 
by a shoot-like and stairless entrance 
some six feet in length and scarcely 
larger than would permit of the easy 
passage of a full-grown man. 

When the workmen came to open 
up this shoot and uncover the secret 
chamber, which was only some eight 
feet long by four feet broad and five 
feet high, it was discovered that the 
shoot had rib-like pieces of wood fas- 
tened across it, so that any live occu- 
pants could with comparative ease pull 














themselves up by these means. A 
very tiny eyelet-hole gave a restricted 
view of what was once the courtyard 
of the house, and a tube fitted in be- 
neath a step in the stairway, which 
ran near the end of the secret chamber, 
doubtless was used for the purpose of 
affording food. The entrance to the 
shoot itself was masked by a sliding 
panel in the small room which might 
have been used by the gatekeeper. 

Another house famous for its secret 
chambers and “priests’ holes” was 
White Webbs, on the borders of Enfield 
Chase; and the Record Office contains 
many documents, manuscripts, and in- 
criminating papers which have from 
time to time been discovered there. 
This building was in ancient times lit- 
erally honeycombed with trap-doors 
and secret passages; but, alas! for 
those who are interested in romance, 
only the merest trace of the building 
remains at the present day. 

Amongst the many notorious person- 
ages of the Popish plots in English his- 
tory few had narrower escapes than 
one Father Blount, who on one occa- 
sion was hidden at Scotney Castle, the 
eld home of the Darells, situated on 
the borders of the counties of Sussex 
and Kent. A very full account of Fa- 
ther Blount’s escape is still preserved 
in the archives at Stonyhurst, and the 
main facts of this famous priest's ex- 
citing adventure are as follows: 

One Christmas night in the later 
years of the reign of Elizabeth the cas- 
tle was seized by a party of priest- 
hunters, who had somehow or other 
got wind of Father Blount’s presence 
in the neighborhood. The searching- 
party, as was their usual custom, 
locked up the members of the family 
securely before starting their opera- 
tions. In the inner quadrangle of the 
mansion was a very ingenious device 
consisting of a large stone in the wall 
which could be pushed aside. This, 

. although of very considerable weight, 
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was so nicely adjusted that it was 
easily moved to and fro with the slight- 
est pressure; and upon the approach of 
the enemy Father Blount and his ser- 
vant hastened to the courtyard, and 
pushing aside the swinging stone, en- 
tered the chamber which lay behind it. 
Unfortunately for them, in their great 
haste one of their girdles got jammed 
in the crack of the stone; and had it 
not been for one of the servants of the 
castle, who noticed the fact and cut off 
the projecting portion of the girdle, 
there seems but little doubt that Fa- 
ther Blount and his companion would 
have been discovered. A small fringe 
still projected, and it was necessary to 
call somewhat loudly to the hidden 
priest and his attendant, telling them 
to pull upon the girdle so that the 
frayed end might no longer show. 
The noise of the conversation reached 
the ears of the searchers, who were 
ransacking another portion of the cas- 
tle, and they rushed out into the court- 
yard and began hammering at the 
walls, and at times ou the very block 
of stone which concealed the fugitives, 
which would have given way had not 
those within put their weight against 
it. The night was very dark, and it 
was raining heavily; and so, after a 
time, the searchers, on getting wet to 
the skin, decided to postpone further 
inspection outside the building until 
the morning. When all had retired 
Father Blount and his companion 
emerged from their hiding-place, and 
after climbing the wall and swimming 
across the moat, set off barefoot across 
country to another manor-house a few 
miles distant, where they found tem- 
porary refuge. 

Harvington Hall, Worcestershire, 
now crumbling into decay, in ancient 
days held many a secret and possessed 
several ingenious hiding-places. One 
of the most remarkable is that at the 
top of the broad oak staircase leading 
to the dismantled state-room. A _ pur- 
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ticular step of a short flight running 
from the landing to a garret is a re- 
versible one, and beneath it, on touch- 
ing the spring which serves to retain 
it in its place, one finds a hole about 
five feet square and not quite so high, 
which till recently contained a piece 
of the original matting on which a cer- 
tain Father Wall reposed when in hid- 
ing in August 1679. This priest was 
not captured at Harvington but at 
Rushock Court, a short distance from 
it, and after his capture he was 
executed. 

But Harvington contains not only 
many other hiding-places, but also sev- 
eral passages which permitted of the 
escape of those in hiding should their 
lair be on the point of discovery. 

Of the many kinds of hiding-places, 
few were more favored than those 
formed by means of a portion or panel 
of the plaster-work divided by the 
heavy oaken beams being made on a 
hinge, with a secret spring fastening. 

Several such hiding-places exist in 
that curious and many-gabled mansion 
Ufton Court, Berkshire. And as re 
cently as the latter half of last cen- 
tury a priests’ hiding-place was discov- 
ered which was contrived underneath 
one of the floors, and approached by a 
trap-door fastened by a spring. In it 
were some significant “finds,” includ- 
ing a crucifix, ancient petronels, and 
the remains of some bones—doubtless 
those of food supplied to the occupants 
when in hiding. 

At Ingatestone Hall, Essex, a curi- 
ous and unusually large priests’ hole 
was brought to light under the floor- 
boards of a small room leading from 
a principal bedroom facing the south 
front of the house. It was discovered 
owing to the floor-boards breaking 
away through rotting from age. When 
these were removed another layer was 
discovered within ten inches of them, 
and in this a trap-door was immedi- 
ately noticed, which when lifted 


showed a large priests’ hole measuring 
nearly fifteen feet long, ten feet high, 
and some two and a half feet wide. 
It was reached by means of a ladder, 
and as the floor of this retreat was on 
a level with the basement of the house, 
it was covered with a thick layer of 
dry sand. In this large secret cham- 
ber were found several items of inter- 
est, for on the wall was a rough can- 
dle-holder made of clay, showing that 
the unfortunate occupant was not en- 
tirely without light; and at one end of 
the hole was an old chest covered 
with leather in which formerly the va- 
rious utensils for use during the ob- 
servance of Mass were kept, and on 
the top was a label in faded and an- 
cient writing, “For the Right .Hon- 
ourable Lady Petre in Ingatestone 
Hall, in Essex.” ; 

Not infrequently the secret hiding- 
places were contrived at the back of 
what was apparently an _ innocent 
enough wooden cupboard or recess 
with shelves; and at Salford Priors, 
Warwickshire, a very good example of 
such a retreat exists at the present 
day, situated in one of the rooms in the 
top story of this interesting old house. 

When recently inspecting this, it was 
possible to realize how easily a person 
might be concealed in the cavity which 
was disclosed when the spring control- 
ing the shelves was touched and the 
whole of them moved backwards flap- 
wise up against the rafters of the roof. 
Indeed, it was not difficult to imagine 
in the dusk some priestly or Cavalier 
figure disappearing within the hole. 

But hiding-places such as we have 
described are by no means the only 
types to be still found in old manor- 
houses and buildings throughout the 
length and breadth of the land; and in 
a hall recently destroyed by fire there 
existed two strangely contrived secret 
chambers, one of which, when discov- 
ered some forty years ago, held within 
its dark recesses the relics of a 

















strangely sad tragedy. Approached by 
a narrow flight of steps, the entrance 
to which was masked first by a piece 
of tapestry in a hinged frame, and 
then by an oak panel fitted with a 
complicated and almost undiscoverable 
spring, this tiny chamber, measuring 
some six feet by five feet, and seven 
feet in height, contained the skeleton 
of one whose crumbling robes disclosed 
his ancient profession—that of a priest. 
Beside him on the floor, rotted from its 
suspending waist-cord, was an ivory 
crucifix attached to a string of wooden 
and metal beads. An old Book of the 
Hours, an earthenware cup, and a 
small bronze candlestick were also 
found on the floor of this hiding-place, 
which had become a tomb. 

No one will ever know how it was 
that this unfortunate being was left to 
die in the retreat which he doubtless 
sought from his pursuers, the only clue 
being found in a manuscript accotnt 
of the searching of the hall by a band 
of priest-hunters in the reign of King 
James I., and the arrest, removal, and 
imprisonment of the then owner and 
chief members of his family. It is pos- 
sible that these persons were the only 
ones in the secret, and that the tragedy 
was caused by their removal and 
lengthy incarceration. 

In a manor-house in a south-west 
county of England quite recently a se 
cret chamber was discovered in the 
roof by workmen called upon to make 
some repairs on a chimney-stack. No- 
ticing that the central chimney of the 
stack was almost unblackened by 
smoke, they called the attention of the 
owner to the fact; and after careful 
measurements had been taken, a cham- 
ber of considerable size, approached 
by a sliding panel in the old drawing- 
room of the house, was discovered. In 
it were found traces of its last occu- 
pant, who was probably one of Mon- 
mouth’s ill-fated supporters, for a pis- 
tol of about that period, as well as a 
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military cap and an order counter- 
signed by one of Monmouth’s chief 
supporters in the west, was found, the 
last-named article concealed in the lin- 
ing of the cap itself. 

In ancient times many a farmhouse 
had its secret chamber as well as the 
manor to which it was attached; and 
in one of these, recently pulled down, 
in the Midland counties, was discov- 
ered a most interesting example of a 
secret hiding-place or priests’ hole con- 
trived beneath the centre of a flight of 
stairs. By a strange coincidence its 
discovery was almost fatal to its dis- 
coverer, for it was no doubt owing to 
the gradual rusting and corrosion of 
the spring which held the revolving 
step in place that one day the elderly 
lady who owned the farmhouse found 
the step suddenly give way beneath 
her, and only succeeded in saving her- 
self by grasping the balustrade of the 
staircase, which happened to be within 
easy reach. Ag it was, it caused her 
a broken leg and a severe shock, from 
which she, in fact, never quite re 
covered. The cavity which was thus 
brought to light was some eight feet in 
length by four feet in breadth, and 
about two feet six inches high—not a 
very comfortable or even possible hid- 
ing-place for any length of time. In 
an extreme corner near the skirting of 
the step above was a tiny knot in the 
woodwork, which the keen antiquary 
who came to investigate the “find” and 
make sketches of it soon discovered 
was the means of hiding the presence 
of a tube through which liquid refresh- 
ment could be passed to the person in 
hiding within the cavity. 

In yet another farmhouse, this time 
in Warwickshire, which from its size 
one would judge had once been @ 
manor-house, an extremely ingenious 
hiding-place was discovered some few 
years back, and in a manner almost as 
curious as the one last mentioned. 
Some children were playing in a now 
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disused apartment of the south wing, 
when one of the boys slipped and fell 
heavily against the oak panelling of the 
wall near the chimney-pieve. What 
was his surprise and that of his little 
companions when, with a click which 
they afterwards described as being 
like that of knives being knocked to- 
gether, a large panel suddenly sprang 
back and a draught of cold air rushed 
into the room! 

Frightened almost out of their wits 
lest they had done some damage, the 
children ran to their mother, who, com- 
ing into the room to see what had hap- 
pened, soon discovered a narrow pas- 
sage-way leading from the secret panel 
to the back of the fireplace, where a 
flight of about half-a-dozen steps led to 
a large cavity some six or seven feet 
in length, four feet in width, and about 
eight feet high, contrived immediately 
at the back of the chimney-piece. 
Further and ultimate investigations 
disclosed the fact that. not only had 
this chamber been used as a hiding- 
place in ancient times—for several very 
_ valuable books and a: bundle of letters 
relating to incidents ef the Civil War 
were discovered—but by an ingenious 
contrivance the head of a bird forming 
a portion of the carving over the man- 
tel-piece could, by a spring arrange- 
ment, be turned on one side, giving the 
person in the hiding-chamber a fairly 
good view of the room below. One 
can imagine with what anxiety the 
refugees in’ ancient times may have 
often turned the bird’s head aside and 
peered out' upon those who were en- 
gaged in searching:the room for the 
purpose of their capture. 

In quite recent times, in an ancient 
house in course ef: demolition near 
Rochester, a secret hiding-chamber was 
discovered. |: For several years the house 
had the reputation: of being haunted, 
and no doubt the:,poor: being whose 


mouldering. remains were discovered in - 


the narrow.chamber which had been 
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constructed beneath the floor of one of 
the bedrooms in the thickness of a 
double wall would, by the members of 
the Psychical Research Society, be 
deemed sufficient cause for the alleged 
“spirit” visitations. This hiding-place 
must have been in ancient days some- 
what masked by the bedstead which 
apparently had been placed almost im- 
mediately over the ingenious trap-door 
which led to it. How, then, or why it 
happened that some unfortunate fugi- 
tive either from justice or from perse- 
cution had been left to die within the 
narrow confines of this secret hole one 
will never know; but that he was a 
person of some importance was made 
clear by the valuable rings which had 
fallen from his fingers and the half- 
score of gold coins, dating chiefly in 
the middle years of the seventeenth 
century, which were found at the bot- 
tom of the cavity, evidently fallen out 
of the silken purse, the rotting remains 
of which lay beside them. 

But hiding-places were used not only 
by political and other fugitives, as a 
discovery in a Somerset inn a few 
years ago clearly indicates. 

Many an old English inn situated 
on or near the high-roads leading 
north, south, east, and west from Lon- — 
don had its secret hiding-place, not for 
priests or political conspirators, but for 
the sheltering in times of peril of 
“gentlemen of the road.” Many are 
the stories of Dick Turpin’s use of sev- 
eral of these hiding-places, which were 
usually constructed in the depth or 
angle of the chimney, or beneath the 
floors of the parlors or kitchen of the 
inn, the trap-doors leading to which 
were generally masked by a plentiful 
sprinkling of sand. 

In one such hiding-place on. the 
Great North Road, in the earlier years 
of last century, so much booty was dis- 
covered, “along with horse-pistols and 
rydinge cloak of goode cloathe,” as the 
quaint spelling of a village scribe who 
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recorded the incident has it, that mine 
host was made richer thereby in a 
few minutes than by many years of 
legitimate trade. 

In past times much ingenuity and 
skill were expended in the construction 
of secret hiding-places such as we have 
described, and students of history will 
easily comprehend the need for and 
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serviceable nature of these things in 
the “good old days.” Many an ancient 
house has yet to give up its secrets; 
but all who love romance and the 
flavor of antiquity read with a sigh of 
each discovery made by the ruthless 
hands of those who tear the secrets 
from ancient buildings in their dis- 
mantlement. 
Clive Holiand. 





THE PATRON. 


In most ways the history of the Pen- 
sion was that of the majority of such 
establishments. It had begun as a 
temporary makeshift and had ended as 
a permanent one. Given the concomi- 
tant circumstances of a decreasing in- 
<ome—a daughter whose “dot” has to 
be arranged for, a son or two difficult 
to launch in these days of competition 
run riot,—the result is the temporary 
makeshift. The daughter’s marriage- 
able avoirdupois is satisfactorily estab- 
lished, the sons are floated somehow or 
other. But in the course of these in- 
teresting processes worrying liabilities 
have been incurred: the young people 
need help now and then, more or less 
imperiously, and (“Dame, que voulez- 
vous?’) bowed parental shoulders are 
shrugged. The temporary trickles on 
into permanency. “Ex uno discite 
omnes.” 

You would have found all these fac- 
tors ina Pension, dead twenty years, 
of the Rue Placide at Paris. There 
was the diminishing revenue: Panama 
has not been responsible for hats only 
in the world’s history, but for white 
heads and deep-scored wrinkles and 
desperate eyes beneath the hats. 
There was Madame “ma fille” at Bel- 
fort, married to a soldier, and giving 
citizens to France at a highly patriotic 
rate. The captain was an avowed 


Royalist and a Catholie of the openly 
practising order, and of such, for the 


moment that passes, is not the king- 
dom of this world. The Missal had 
been a stone of falling in the captain’s 
path to material success, and the 
home letters of Madame “ma fille” 
were dolorous, written in the thin ink 
of tears. One had to do what one 
could for her, ma foi! The son, too, 
though he made no claims on the pa- 
rental purse, put nothing into it,—a 
Treasury official in the provinces; ris- 
ing, if you like, but what does one 
rise to? Oh, les enfants, les enfants! 

To the extent, then, of its origin, its 
continuation, and of certain details of 
its embarrassments, the Pension of the 
Rue Placide resembled closely enough 
its brethren of town and province. But 
now you are to observe a divergence. 
For whereas, in the generality of these 
establishments, you shall find the lit- 
tle scepfre in the hands of madame, 
and attached to her an effaced consort. 
—whose head does not appear on the 
medals,—a drudge of small jobs and 
unpleasant commissions, unkempt, neg- 
lected, in the Pension of the Rue Pla- 
cide it was monsieur that oceupied the 
indolent throne, on the lower step of 
which stood poor madame, her face 
withered by fiery breaths of care, her 
shoulders bent, her fingers cracked and 
work-strained. Ah, the pathos of such 
a roughened hand, scarred and torn by 
the brambles of life! 
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He was excellent company, the Pa- 
tron, as the succession of French law 
students, resident under his roof be- 
tween the years 1874 and 1884, were 
wont to designate unceremoniously 
Monsieur Octave Dumont, the blind 
master of the Pension; excellent com- 
pany—for the visitors and the pension- 
naires. It is to be feared that Ma- 
dame Dumont, at any rate towards the 
end, found in the Patron chiefly a 
peevish, dictatorial, elderly gentleman, 
progressing ungraciously towards an 
ungraceful old age. No doubt the Pa- 
tron would offer himself the most sat- 
isfactory excuses for his tempers,— 
his politeness to strangers, you may 
imagine him thinking, was a matter 
of business; his impoliteness to his 
wife was of no importance, for it was 
entirely of the surface. But love, even 
of the most humdrum, long-established, 
conjugal sort, is more closely allied to 
mathematics than some husbands 
think, and is never tired of mathemati- 
eal proofs! 

The Patron was a picturesque figure 
in his wheel-chair at the head of the 
dining-table or at his constant place 
by the salon window. He sat tall. 
He had abundant white-tossed hair and 
a white Vandyck beard; his mobile 
mouth and the language of his twitch- 
ing brows restored to his features the 
animation of which his closed eyelids 
robbed them. He had fine, strong, 
white hands—the hands of an athlete— 
reposing quietly as a rule on the arms 
of his chair. He had become a little 
corpulent from an inaction that had 
originated in pettishness and had ended 
in indolence. His infirmity was nervous 
—of the imagination. Fidéle, a former 
body-servant of his, had once said— 

“Monsieur’s legs have got the sulks.” 

That was an accurate résumé of the 
situation; but it arrived at Madame’s 
ears, and the rest of the acts of Fidéle 
accomplished themselves under other 


roofs. 
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The Patron came of an old stock in 
which a Royalist and aristocratic creed 
was official and hereditary, for the Du- 
monts had been, father and son, time 
out of mind, Head Foresters of an II- 
lustrious Person, and had inhabited a 
Head-Forestial Lodge, as important as 
many a chateau, near Rambouillet. 
Here, after the Revolutionary times, a 
Dumont was found re-established. 
This particular Dumont was the father 
of Octave, the Patron; a small savage, 
the son, playing truant from his les- 
sons three days a-week to scour the 
forest, and do deeds there that in less 
polite times were punished in highly 
disagreeable ways. Back across the 
years I can see Monsieur le Curé with 
his skirts well held up out of the dew 
or the mud; I can see the burly form 
and the anger-red face of a _ stout 
garde-forestier; and always at the end 
of long sunfiecked vistas there is the 
figure of a childish rebel, disappearing 
into leafy spaces. 

Once, even in that backwater of life, 
there was a making of history under 
the boy’s bewildered eyes. For one 
night the little Octave was awaked 
from his slumbers by a considerable 
noise and bustle in the hall, and by 
the gleams of light that intruded them- 
selves on the darkness of his room 
through the chink above the door. 
Rubbing sleepy lids, he wandered out 
in his long nightgown on to the old 
oak gallery running round the dark 
hall that was hung with immemorial 
dusty trophies of the chase, and from 
there he looked down on an unwonted 
scene. Candles were lighted in all the 
sconces, throwing up wavering gleams 
on to age-blackened antlers, rusty dis- 
used firearms, dim tattered tapestries. 
The great oak table, its candelabra all 
ablaze, was set out with the finest 
household linen and the sacred family 
silver. At one end of the table sat a 
stout red-faced gentleman, of benign 














farmer-like appearance, engaged in the 
consumption of a substantial meal, his 
obvious melancholy in no way interfer- 
ing with his no less obvious appetite. 
Behind his chair stood the Head For- 
ester, grave and deferential, while the 
mistress of the lodge and half a dozen 
unknown gentlemen bustled quietly 
about the solitary feaster. As he 
looked, for some reason that he could 
not explain to himself the heart of the 
little white-robed gazer swelled within 
him, and, creeping silently back to his 
bed, he sobbed himself to sleep. It 
was a mysterious sensitive chord of the 
boy’s hereditary royalism that had 
been touched, for the midnight guest 
was no other than Charles the Tenth 
on his wav into exile. 

Ten years later Octave was in Paris. 
He entered the public employ, and was 
presented to Louis Philippe by the il- 
lustrious Person of the day. 

“Be a good boy,” said the Citizen 
King, patting Octave’s cheek in his 
fatherly way, “and thou shalt one day 
be of my household.” 

Thus it was that Octave twice 
chanced on the path of kings; but 
nothing more substantial than the 
memory of the midnight vision and of 
the parental touch on his cheek of a 
royal hand came to him from his 
contact with monarchs and with the 
mighty of the world. When his father 
died; his office died with him, and Oc- 
tave transferred the family treasures 
to his apartment in the Rue Placide. 


With such stories of old days, the 
blind Patron would lift the curtain of 
time, pointing with his finger about the 
salon or the dining-room. 

“There,” he would say, “on the top 
of that cupboard, is the cup that 
out of. 


Charles the Tenth drank 
There, against the wall...” 
‘And when the astonishment of some 
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seeing bareness 
where the Patron pointed, trembled on 
his tongue, Madame was always there 
to lay her finger beseechingly on her 
lip, or some familiar of the house to 
nudge the newcomer into silence. 


new pensionnaire, 


If it takes two to make a quarrel, it 
no less certainly takes two to spoil a 
character,—the owner of that character 
and a second party. This dualism had 
always been, unfortunately, complete 
in Octave Dumont’s life. You have 
seen him playing truant from his les- 
sons to commit small. crimes of poach- 
ing, and neither father nor mother sup- 
ported too enthusiastically the per- 
plexed curé or the angry garde-fores- 
tier. Octave was a pretty child, a fine 
youth, an only son. All these things 
were milestones on that easy down- 
grade of egoism. Octave married late, 
for his convenience. As long as the 
Head-Forester’s lodge was open to 
him, with its gay Sunday hunting-par- 
ties or shooting-parties, its paternal 
purse-strings and maternal heart- 
strings easy of manipulation, Octave 
was content to be lightly bound with 
the airy fetters of a vague love-affair, 
attended to when business and play 
allowed. The thing must have dragged 
on for many years: it was only to- 
wards the end of the ’Fifties that Oc- 
tave, driven in on himself by the clos- 
ing of his old Rambouillet home, could 
bring himself to renounce the freedom 
so dear to him. The first bloom was 
perhaps off the cheek of Marie Des- 
moulins, her blue eyes were a little 
weary with long expectation; but that 
is a woman’s part. And when the idol 
stepped off his pedestal and took her 
in his arms, little Marie forgot the 
dreary years of waiting, the sleepless 
nights, the “‘Will he come? He cometh 
not,” so often repeated, with sobbings 
how bitter! The idol stepped up on to 
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his pedestal again: Marie worshipped 
at the foot. His kind destiny contin- 
ued; so also that detrimental dualism 
of Octave’s life. Two children were 
born to them, and the first few years 
of marriage were ideal enough. The 
law students of later days saw in 
Madame Dumont but a kind, little, 
preoccupied old lady, rather bunched 
and careless of dress, much too fussy 
about her blind husband, too indulgent 
towards his tantrums. They thought 
that her silver abundant hair curled 
prettily about her temples, and they 
were lightly concerned about her un- 
healthy high color and her stoutness 
and her shortness of breath. But the 
Patron should occasionally have seen 
behind the dropped curtain of his eye- 
lids the slim figure of the young girl, 
beautiful, a little wistful with hope de- 
ferred, who had come to his heart 
with a sob. His official duties kept 
Octave in Paris during the campaign 
of 1870, and I should imagine that Ma- 
rie tempered the miseries of the siege 
for the idol at the cost of her own 
health. For whereas, after the capitu- 
lation, the Patron soon reestablished 
his health on a satisfactory basis, Ma- 
rie’s hair showed streaks of silver, and 
she developed the habit of sitting down 
suddenly on the chairs of landings and 
on benches in the streets. 

“Indigestion,” she said to herself; 
and she treated herself for that unro- 
mantic ailment with apparently good 
results. 

When the Commune broke out, Ma- 
rie descended again to her cellar and 
lived there for three months. Octave 
followed the Constitutional Govern- 
ment to Versailles. Except for the 
difficulty of leaving Paris, the excur- 
sion was rather a cheerful one than 
otherwise. It’ was glorious summer 
weather, and the exiled officials passed 
an open-air existence in the great for- 
ests. In the cool of the evening Oc- 


tave would walk through old chases to 
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dine with a friend in the fairy vale of 
the Chevreuse, where the boom of the 
guns in the plain below punctuated 
not unpleasantly their languid talk. 
When the Communists had been driven 
back upon the walls, the Patron 
strolled one afternoon in the direction 
of Paris, and, approaching too closely 
to the city, was startled by the burst- 
ing of a stray shell some yards before 
his feet. He was unhurt by the whiz- 
zing splinters, but the fierce glare of 
green light left a haze before his eyes. 

Octave returned to Paris when order 
had been restored, and rejoined his 
wife, who had become more gray in 
the stormy interval, more subject than 
before to the sudden necessity of sit- 
ting down. But Octave did not notice 
this, for he was engrossed with a per- 
plexity of his own. The haze before 
his eyes did not lift, but became 
denser and denser. When he had on 
several occasions walked into closed 
doors and fallen over his chief, to the 
surprise of that grave gentleman, a 
specialist was called in. The result 
was the retirement of Octave, with the 
rank of Honorary Inspector-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs for the Depart- 
ment of Seine et Oise. The retiring 
pension was slight; but it must be 
mentioned in the Government’s excuse 
that their coffers were not overflowing 
at the time, and that they gave the 
Honorary Inspector-General the privi- 
lege of wearing a trifle of red ribbon 
in his buttonhole. 

The character of Octave, now almost 
entirely blind, was not improved by 
his trial. He became morose and frac- 
tious, refused to go out, and demanded 
that none of life’s good things that he 
could still enjoy should be denied him. 
Marie threw herself into the breach. 
She read to her husband for hours 
every day, listened to his jeremiads, 
and gave him an abundance of those 
many meats that his soul loved. Oc- 
tave became indolent and hypochon- 
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driacal. He hardly rose from his 
seat, except to go to bed or the table. 

They lived chiefly on their capital in 
those days, and as this dwindled Ma- 
rie saw the necessity of discovering 
other revenues. She naturally decided 
in favor of that unfailing resource of 
indigent gentility—the Family Pension. 

Generous, extravagant, unbusiness- 
like, she was the last person in the 
world to undertake successfully the 
management of such an establishment, 
and, from the financial point of view, 
the Pension was a failure from the 
hour of its birth. Friends of the fam- 
ily pointed out to Marie the amiable er- 
ror of her ways: a Monsieur Augustin, 
a perennial pensionnaire, whose sur- 
name had passed into disuse, was one 
of these. But whenever Monsieur Au- 
gustin endeavored to breathe a private 
warning in the ear of the Patron, Ma- 
rie was always at hand to turn the 
conversation forcibly in the direction 
of weather and the musical-glasses. 
Octave lived on in blissful ignorance 
of the situation. He sat eternally in 
his wheel-chair, quite contented now 
that to the pleasures of an elegant 
table were added the dignity of per- 
petual hostship and an unfailing audi- 
ence of his Louis-Philippian, Second 
Empire, and Communal reminiscences. 

Poor Madame! Her life was not a 
pleasant one. She suffered the long 
cruel agony of those who are finan- 
cially drowning. She knew by experi- 
ence all the ignominy and anguish of 
that inglorious struggle. She learned 
all the pitiful tricks and devices that 
are connected with the situation. The 
Panama crash was the corner-stone of 
ruin. And the clientéle, ‘once suffi- 
cient, began to dwindle away—for the 
genus pensionnaire is tricksy and 


fickle. The pensionnaire who has been 
asked, in a small triangular note deliv- 
ered with his Little Breakfast, to be so 
amiable as to lend the lady of the 
house until the Great Breakfast a trifle 
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of five hundred francs, is apt to get 
restive and to wing his eternal flight 
from the impecunious haven. Marie 
grew stouter, and more than ever short 
of breath. 


One morning little Angela, a suc- 
cessor of the too frank Fidéle, pre- 
sented herself by the Patron’s chair, 
and, making the customary reverence 
to her blind master,—for the vanity of 
the compliment did not, in her eyes, 
excuse its omission,—said in a breath- 
less voice— 

“Pardon, Monsieur, I have knocked 
at Madame’s door and, pardon, Mon- 
sieur, I cannot make Madame hear. 
What does Monsieur wish me to do?” 

Octave was not much disturbed, for 
Marie was a late riser. Debt and late- 
rising go ever hand in hand. He sent 
the girl to try again, and listened with 
pettish exclamations to the increasing 
loudness of the servant’s knocks and 
appeals. Then she was joined by one 
of the last of the stray pensionnaires, a 
young Englishman. 

“We can’t make her hear,” called the 
pensionnaire down the passage to Oc- 
tave. “I shall have to force the door.” 

Then came a dull thud and crash, 
and Octave heard a startled cry of the 
young Englishman and a frightened 
whimper of the little maid. 

“What is it?” he called out. 

“IT am going to send Angela for the 
doctor,” answered the pensionnaire. 
“Madame is—is—that is, she has had a 
fit.” 

He came to Octave’s chair when the 
front door had closed, and he put his 
hand on the blind man’s shoulder. 

“You can tell me,” said Octave 
quietly. “She is dead.” 

“She is dead, Patron,” replied the 
pensionnaire. 


That afternoon, when the house had 
recovered its ordinary calm after the 
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melancholy bustle of the morning, 
Monsieur Augustin sat with Octave. 

“I shall have to give up the Pension, 
of course,” said the Patron in a weary, 
peevish voice. “But I suppose there 
are savings, and I shall be able to live 
much as before. I should stay on here 
for her sake. I can...” 

“Mon ami,” interrupted Monsieur Au- 
gustin, “I fear nothing has been saved. 
In fact, poor Marie was in consider- 
able difficulties.” 

“Impossible!” cried Octave. “We 
have. always lived comfortably, even 
luxuriously.” 

“You have,” said Monsieur Augustin 
with emphasis. 

Octave was silent for a few minutes: 
he was beginning to understand. 

“Well,” he went on at last with a 
sigh, “there is a great deal left—the 
pictures and silver and other things. 
All that will bring in a considerable 
sum.” 

“We = shall 
Augustin. 

When his friend had gone, Octave sat 
on for some time thinking. Then he rose 
painfully and stiffiy from his chair, and 
felt his way to the escritoire at which 
Marie had done all her writing. Over 
the escritoire had hung a Christ in 
bronze, an old and valued family 
treasure. Octave raised his hands to 
the wall, and bis groping fingers en- 
countered a bare space. There should 
have been an oil-painting of the me- 
dieval Dutch school on each side of the 
Christ: these too had gone. He stum- 
bled to the sideboard and weighed the 
plate in his hand. He could tell that 
only one spoon and fork were silver. 
Then he went back to his chair and 
called the little maid. 

“Angela,” he said, “take all the pa- 
pers out of your mistress’s desk and 
sit down and read them to me. Do not 
miss out a word; do you understand?” 

The reading lasted far into the even- 
ing, for Angela’s articulation and com- 


see,” said Monsieur 
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prehension were slow, and there were 
papers in all types and handwritings. 
The whole sad history of the last six 
or seven years was in them. There 
were receipts from a curio-merchant 
for the cup in chased silver out of 
which Charles the Tenth had drunk; 
for an inlaid musket given to an an- 
cestral Dumont by the Grand Mon- 
arque; for pictures, for old arms, for 
trophies of the chase. There were 
Mont-de-Piété acknowledgments for 
silver, for household linen, for a lady’s 
watch, for a fur cloak. There were 
angry letters from  pensionnaires, 
chiefly notes of excuse on the matter of 
proposed loans: the poor lady had de- 
stroyed nothing. But the most fre 
quent document was the bilious-yel- 
low acknowledgment of the Mont-de- 
Piété, to which benevolent institution 
poor Marie must have often run in 
hot haste when her difficulties became 
pressing. These papers, given out with 
great scrupulousness by Angela in her 
slow, childish, high-pitched voice, punc- 
tuated the reading with the regularity 
of minute-guns. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
Loan No. 6. February 24, 1880. 
There has been deposited this day at 
the Mont-de-Piété at Paris, in guaran- 

tee for a loan— 

A Pair of Silver Candlesticks. 
Renewable in one year from this date. 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
Loan No. 3. June 9, 1882. 
There has been deposited this day at 
the Mont-de-Piété at Paris, in guaran- 

tee for a loan— 


A Christ in bronze, curiously worked. 


Renewable in one year from this date. 
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FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Liberty . 


But there were no renewals. 

The reading came to an end at last, 
and Octave was alone. The house 
was quite quiet, for the servants had 
gone out on the various errands that 
the visit of Death makes necessary. 
All his life passed before the blind 
man, from the long-ago days in the 
Head-Forestial lodge ‘to the present 
sad, regretful moment. As he thought 
of Marie’s patient, uncomplaining self- 
sacrifice and of his own selfishness and 
ill-humors, the necessity came on him 
of saying one word to her. He groped 
his way down the passage to the still 
room where she lay. The quiet mur- 
mur of the Rue Placide came up to 
him through the open window, and on 
the blurred haze of his vision the flame 
of the tapers burning at her head and 
feet cast the indefinite yellow points 
of light seen in a fog. He threw him- 
self on his knees by the bed, and his 
arms, flung outward, disturbed the 
flowers on her breast. In the stillness 
the cry of his heart went out— 

“Pardon, Marie!” 

And there was no response from 
heaven. You cannot wipe out with a 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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word the regret that you have been 
building up for years, as a child with 
wetted forefingers smudges out the 
writing on his slate. God is not 
mocked. 

With a sigh the Patron rose from 
his knees. He felt his way to the win- 
dow and threw back the shutters. 
For a moment he stood there. Then 
came a loud cry, a swift hurtling 
through the air of of a dark body, a 
dull thud mounting up from the 
court, 


The blood-stain on the flags has long 
died out; the memory, too, of the blind 
Patron has passed from the court. It 
was not difficult to decide for accident. 
So the neighbors settled it, and the 
Dumont children summoned in haste 
from the ends of France, and the two 
or three law students who were still of 
the Pension. Monsieur Augustin alone 
had doubts. 

Suicide is an act of supreme heroism 
or of supreme egoism. Monsieur Au- 
gustin knew well that the poor Patron 
was no hero. But he kept his 
thoughts to himself. 

Charles. Oliver. 





THE EARLY VICTORIANS AND OURSELVES. 


There is an irony with which it is 
human to be pleased in the circum- 
stance that a period so satisfied with 
itself as that which we call the “early 
Victorian” should be fallen into so 
general a disrepute as the mere phrase 
suggests. Our fathers or grandfathers 
deemed themselves in an especial sense 
the heirs of all the ages; with a smile 
of pity they beheld the past, with a 
broader smile of complacency the pres- 
ent; they surmised the future with an 
easy confidence in their eternal fame. 
And now their age is a common syno- 


nym for all that is unenlightened, nar- 
rowly conventional, Philistine. As I 
said, it is human to be pleased with 
this. But in my case the pleasure is 
the slightest possible, and transitory as 
slight. My belief is that in the re 
spects in which this period is usually 
despised it is thoughtlessly despised, 
and that in certain vital respects it had 
a strong advantage over times we live 
in. Such a belief is sad, and I fear it 
may cast a gloom over my article. I 
put it in the forefront, to expose at 
once a not too obvious reason for writ- 
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ing. Yet, after all, it is well to fix 
from time to time the limitations of 
elastic phrases, and not of necessity 
superfluous to draw upon very com- 
mon knowledge in doing so. The dif- 
ferences between the early Victorian 
period and our own are numerous and 
easy to remember, but they are not 
always remembered when the phrase 
is used. I shall endeavor to describe 
the contrast simply, for its own sake, 
and then to support my thesis. 

We speak of “early Victorian” years 
rather loosely, merely distinguishing 
them from the last twenty years or so 
of the reign. We do not mean the 
very beginning, as a rule, and perhaps 
more usually think of what is actually 
the middle period. To speak roughly, 
I mean the forties and fifties and early 
sixties of the last century. 

There is another proviso which should 
always be made, however weakening 
the effect, when we are treating of pe- 
riods and the mental and moral 
changes in communities. If no great 
convulsion or upheaval happens, a peo- 
ple changes very slowly in the bulk. 
Moreover, we have to judge of the 
whole from a small part, and often we 
may judge from what mere accident 
has thrown into prominence, and what, 
therefore, is not really representative. 
The comparative and relative are apt 
to be stated as positive and absolute. 
To express with perfect accuracy, how- 
ever, all the modifications and qualifi- 
eations which rigid thought suggests 
would exceed the capacity of the sub- 
tlest writer and exhaust the leisure of 
the most patient reader. I can but 
deal with what is prominent, and in 
all probability representative, drawing, 
for the past, on books and witnesses 
encountered, too numerous to quote or 
name, and, for the present, on books 
and journals and a fairly wide per- 
sonal experience. And I hope to be 
reasonably faithful. 

The most characteristic note in the 
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mental attitude of the forties and fif- 
ties in England, and that in which 
they contrast most sharply with our 
own times, was confidence. Misgiv- 
ing, dubiety, seemed to be unknown. 
Perhaps we should except the sphere 
of religious dogma, but even there the 
doubts seem to have been soon solved 
one way or the other, and we find a 
mnilitant zeal which indicates unques- 
tioning assurance on either side. In 
party politics this confidence was al- 
most without limit. There was a sec- 
tion of Conservatism which really be- 
lieved in things as they were, and 
thought it undesirable to attempt any 
change for the better. It had little or 
nothing to do with the historic Toryism 
it professed to represent. It was sim- 
ply—I speak of a section, not the party 
as a whole—the articulate emotion of 
privileged and contented people and 
their parasites, and its denomination: 
of “stupid” was an accurate descrip- 
tion, though hardly the brilliant epi- 
gram for which, in our poverty of -po- 
litical wit, it has been taken. On the 
other hand, there was a confident Lib- 
eralism which inspired a whole party. 
Some wished to go faster, some slower, 
but all believed sincerely in a broad 
scheme of domestic policy. They were 
to reform this and that at home; they 
were to assist, or at least applaud, the 
reforming of this and that abroad. So 
believing and intending, they naturally 
conceived themselves made very little 
indeed lower than the angels. 

The contrast with our own day 
hardly needs pointing. You might 
now search long and in vain for a Con- 
servative in public life who would 
not admit that reforms are desira- 
ble or even urgent, though few 
might be prepared with precise 
statements about particulars. In 
one respect, indeed, the Liberals may 
be said to be confident. There is one 
important matter of national policy in 
which they seem to have adopted the 














confident Conservatism of their old op- 
posites. But their confidence in re- 
form, in their ability to improve the 
body politic by certain definite meas- 
ures, is gone. The old Liberal spirit 
animating a whole party is dead. It 
may seem an odd remark to make just 
after the late election, but the evi- 
dence is abundant and the explanation 
simple. Domestic reform on a large 
scale and on individualist lines has 
reached its limit; but to many Liber- 
als, to many eminent and authoritative 
Liberals, reform on socialist lines is 
abhorrent. Labor Members have al- 
ready succeeded in gaining privileges 
for their Unions, but know they have 
little chance at present of carrying any 
essential measure of socialism. Con- 
sequently there is a large party called 
Liberal, which, through the faults of 
its opponents and the accidents of 
time, is successful and has the high 
spirits of success, but is no more now 
than it has been for twenty years a 
party of homogeneous confidence in do- 
mestic reform, while on the world out- 
side these islands it looks with pas- 
sivity, perhaps timidity, certainly with 
no intention of assisting oppressed 
peoples. 

This last contrast is melancholy. As 
a matter of intelligent politics, one 
may rejoice that no rash adventures in 
behalf of other people are likely to be 
launched; but it cannot but sadden 
us that the altruistic and freedom-lov- 
ing spirit, which was the finest quality 
of old Liberalism, should have so ut- 
terly vanished. Nothing in our recent 
expression of ourselves as a nation has 
been more surprising to me, few things 
more lamentable, than our indifference 
to events in Russia. History shows us 
no tyranny more iniquitous, cruel, and 
base than the Russian Government, 
and few finer instances of public spirit 
and sacrifice than the devotion of those 
Russians who have stood naked to the 
attacks of Cossack savages; yet we, 
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who cheered Greeks and Italians, and 
thundered at Austrians and Turks, 
have been dumb and, to all appear- 


ance, callous. To many modern Lib- 
erals, indeed, there seems to be a pos- 
itive attraction in autocracy, and for 
many years the Tsar has been their 
petted favorite. To explain this curi- 
ous fact might take us far into psy- 
chological by-paths. The broad con- 
trast of past fervor and present indif- 
ference, which may be easier to under- 
stand, must for the moment be merely 
stated. 

Theoretical Socialism of a logical and 
thoughtful kind, not entangled with 
Radicalism, has made much progress 
of late years, more especially, so far 
as my own experience goes, in the edu- 
cated and professional classes; but in 
practice it bides its time, with confi- 
dence perhaps, but with a conscious- 
ness that the time will be long coming. 
That is a different spirit from the 
buoyant expectancy of old Liberalism. 
So, too, with our mercantile classes. 
The practical monopoly of manufactur- 
ing, which accident gave us for 
a while, was to last for ever, and its 
sphere was to expand indefinitely. 
The re-opening, three years ago, of the 
fiscal discussion found an eminent 
statesman under the impression that 
England was still “the workshop of the 
world’; but even he must have learned 
otherwise by now. Universal peace 
was to come speedily, and war was al- 
ready an anachronism. Alas and alas! 

Joined to this overwhelming confi- 
dence in the present and future was 
naturally a contempt of the past. It 
seemed ridiculous to the forties and 
fifties that people ever lived without 
gas and railways. Those people were 
so odd and quaint in all sorts of ways. 
Pity for them was tender or rough ac- 
cording to the nature of the person 
who pitied, but pity of a kind was uni- 
versal. The confusion of material dis- 


coveries and improvements with civili- 
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zation is still common enough, but the 
habit of looking remotely back with a 
wistful envy rather than with con- 
tempt has for some time been growing 
among us. Partly a nervous irritation 
with the present, partly an increased 
concern with the art of past ages, may 
account for this feeling; it is often 
based on most imperfect information; 
but it is sharply contrasted with the 
older habit of mind, evident even in 
some whose study of the past was 
careful and earnest. 

Joined again to the belief that the 
wealth and prosperity of England were 
illimitable and eternal, but also as part 
of an aristocratic heritage, there was 
an attitude towards our kinsmen 
abroad, to Americans and colonists, 
which contrasts quite comically with 
our present treatment of them. I do 
not mean the notorious difference in 
our policy, but, what was of course 
another aspect of that policy, our atti- 
tude to them socially and personally. 
Englishmen travelling in America 
brought home ludicrous accounts of 
strange manners and customs. Aus- 
tralians in London were the least con- 
sidered of country cousins. We have 
changed all that with a vengeance. It 
is Americans now who come and point 
out how strange and irrational are 
our customs, while we listen meekly, 
glad if a crumb of comfort be thrown 
to us. And we look up to the Austra- 
lians eagerly, hoping that, antiquated 
as we are, they may think us worth 
protecting after all. This is a change 
indeed. 

Confident and hard and fast was the 
theoretical morality of those days. 
(As for the practised morality, I de- 
cline altogether to believe in the swift 
change of which we are accused.) 
About the virtues of women there was 
no hesitation. A line was drawn, on 


one side of which was a company so 
pure and holy that men must be 
abashed when they entered it, and on 
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the other, poor creatures from whom 
everybody but clergymen recoiled in 
horror, and even a clergyman “blushes 
and looks awkward on passing her in 
the village if he should be walking 
with his wife or one of his children.” 
It was a simple distinction. A moral- 
ity for women in which kindness, ser- 
viceableness, intelligence, count for 
nothing and conventional chastity 
counts for everything is inevitable in 
a society where the home is still the 
important unit. With us the individ- 
ual man or woman is, or is becoming, 
the important unit, and a _ broader 
scheme of feminine virtue is possible. 
The odd thing about the forties and 
fifties was that, whereas the leisured 
and (so-called and more or less) aris- 
tocratic society of Europe had long 
abandoned the absolute and exclusive 
judgment of women as faithful wives 
and no more, this class of society in 
England had this habit of judgment 
reimposed on it. But when women 
can move about as beings with inde- 
pendent interests and tastes, either in 
an economically artificial society like 
the leisured and aristocratic classes, or 
in a society economically based on the 
individual, then sooner or later they 
are estimated, as are men, by their 
characters as a whole, and not by one 
phase of their characters. An accident 
of authority intensified the socially nar- 
row judgment of women for one sec- 
tion of society in the forties and fif- 
ties, and pointed the contrast with our 
day, not more “lax,” except, if at all, 
for an unimportant set, but wider and 
more reasonable in its view. 

I am well aware that in making 
these general distinctions I have run 
a risk of being intolerably superfluous. 
That risk would become a certainty 
were I to pursue the subject into il- 
lustrations and details. We might lin- 
ger, for example, on the greater rigid- 
ity of classes, which made the differ- 
ence between Thackeray’s snobs and 

















ours, and partly explains the more 
overt stamp of his Bohemians. But it 
would all be “crambe repetita,” and 
1 wish to arrive at my thesis. 

As the foregoing sketch indicates, 
and as it is unnecessary to prove com- 
prehensively, we have “advanced” on 
the early Victorian period. We are 
“broader” in our views, in the main, 
religiously, ethically, politically. Ads- 
thetically we are nicer, though here 
one very solid exception is to be made: 
for, granted that our painting has 
gone back to a sounder tradition, that 
our stage plays are beginning to have 
a closer relation to life, that our house 
furniture is prettier—if one sets their 
vulgar use of gilt against our gim- 
crack overcrowding—yet a generation 
which gave so quickly popular a wel- 
come to Tennyson and Thackeray need 
not fear comparison with ours in ap- 
preciation of literary art. We are 
more advanced and broader in many 
ways, and, at first sight, we may seem 
justified in our complacency, though 
assuredly not in our contempt. It is 
my painful task to suggest a doubt. 

When we consider an advance in 
thought, habits, or institutions, and ar- 
gue from that to the qualities of the 
generation which exhibits it, we must 
endeavor to distinguish between what 
is the necessary, or almost necessary, 
result of momentum, and what is due 


to present energy and vitality of. 


mind. The distinction is not easy to 
formulate with accuracy, and is most 
difficult to apply decisively, but that 
it is a needful distinction, if we are to 
form any useful judgment on the sub- 
ject of this article, I think few who re- 
flect upon it will deny. I shall attempt 
to throw some light upon the field for 
its application. 

A comparatively simple illustration 
of my meaning may be found in the 
sphere of religious dogma. The ration- 
alism of the eighteenth century left 
the orthodox dogmatism practically un- 
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touched and the beginning of Victo- 
ria’s reign found a belief in a personal 
devil, a literal acceptance of the scrip- 
tural miracles, and so forth, professed 
by the most highly educated persons, 
save for a few denounced as infidels. 
A priori reasoning had made no im- 
pression on the general attitude of 
mind. One here and there rejected 
the orthodox view, but these formed a 
small minority even of the highly ed- 
ucated. Discoveries in physical sci- 
ence, and especially the theory and 
proof of the physical evolution of man, 
gradually changed this fact. Not so 
much the definite inference—though 
that was, of course, destructive of 
much literal acceptance of biblical 
teaching—as the different poise of mind 
produced by these developments in re- 
gard to religious dogmatism, made it 
more and more difficult for the 
thoughtful and educated to accept this 
dogmatism; until now we have, on the 
one hand, eminent divines adopting a 
breadth of interpretation which would 
have seemed absolute infidelity to their 
predecessors, and, on the other hand, 
the fact that the ministry obtains 
hardly any recruits from the intellect- 
ual element in the universities. Very 
well; but it would be rash indeed to 
infer from these facts that divines and 
undergraduates are endowed with 
more of mental energy now than they 
were fifty years ago. AS a man grows 
older, his mental processes are apt to 
harden, and in all but a few cases 
fresh argument and fresh knowledge 
are impotent in later life to change the 
intellectual atmosphere of early man- 
hood. So we see that, long after the 
publication of the Origin of Species 
and the Descent of Man, men of great 
learning and culture still believed in 
the Mosaic cosmogony, or at least in 
the literal happening of biblical mira- 
cles. Men of little learning and cul- 
ture and intellectual power are more 
“advanced” now, and the lesson should 
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be one of humility. Mental energy 
must be inferred in the few innovating 
spirits of fifty years ago, not necessa- 
rily in the many ordinary intelligences 
who now profit by their achievements. 

So in politics. The march of events 
has forced a wider outlook abroad 
upon us. At home also an inevitable 
development in economics has impelled 
a great many of us to question the 
expediency of some existing institu- 
tions more widely than it was ques- 
tioned by all but a very few of our fa- 
thers and grandfathers. Industrial 
capitalism is not, in the history of Eng- 
land, a very ancient affair, and the om- 
nipresent potency of what is called 
“pure finance,” its accompaniment, is 
a thing of yesterday. Consequently 
such evils as there are in our capital- 
ist system have not had time, until re- 
cent years, though gradually extending 
in fact, vividly to impress our con- 
sciousness. It is not necessarily be- 

“use we have keener eyes that so 
many of us now see these evils clearly, 
but because our eyes are longer prac- 
tised and have a broader mark. The 
coarser and more obvious evils in in- 
dustrial capitalism were seen by our 
fathers, and they remedied them as 
best they could. 

1 will not dwell on matters of taste. 
For my part I should be disposed to 
claim as one distinct advance a partial 
disappearance of the prudery or false 
refinement which marked the conversa- 
tion of early Victorian adults in mixed 
society, and to some extent was a 
more serious limitation than with us to 
the full play of thought and observa- 
tion in their literature. Its genesis 
among us is baffling, fox its attribution 
to Puritanism is unhistorical. A _ re- 


action from public license in act, such 
as occurred with the end of the Re 
gency period and spirit, by no means 
implies a strained reticence of speech, 
which, indeed; is more often associated 
with'a decadent profligacy. Whatever 
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its genesis, it seems to be passing, and 
that at least is a gain. In esthetic 
concerns, however, most of us follow 
a fashion, and are lucky if the fashion 
set for us be comparatively good. We 
doubt the reality of good taste in an 
acquaintance when his general con- 
formity to our reading of it is dis- 
turbed by one instance of striking 
heterodoxy; then we decide that he 
merely follows a fashion, and so de- 
cide not infrequently. I wonder if 
simple and profound effects of beauty, 
like that of a bare tree against a win- 
ter sky, stir the senses of an average 
Englishman now more surely than 
fifty years ago. I am not sure. 

Such trains of thought suggest care 
in determining that our advance in this 
or that respect betokens more energy 
or power of mind among us. _ 1 pro- 
ceed to considerations which suggest 
that there is less. 

Too much is not to be made of a 
comparative lack of names instantly 
recognizable for great in our genera- 
tion. It is quite possible that intel- 
lectual work is now being accom- 
plished which the next generation will 
hail as wonderful. It is possible also 
that in certain of the great Victorians, 
in Ruskin, for instance, and Carlyle, 
their contemporaries, and we ourselves, 
have taken (to some extent) for great- 
ness of thought what was merely en- 
ergetic eloquence. Yet it is disquiet- 
ing to ponder on our eminent living 
men and to speculate how far they 
are really great. Our philosophers? 
our historians? our poets? our judges? 
our statesmen? Authoritative wisdom 
on the bench, constructive capacity in 
the senate, do not occur to our minds 
in overwhelming force. Of physical 
science I know only, as an unin- 
structed layman, that work of much 
importance is being done; how much 
of it here, how much in Germany and 
France, I know not. In intellectual 
work of lighter appearance we can 














point to several attractively-writing 
seniors and to a few young men of 
forceful originality. One of the very 
greatest of English novelists is happily 
living, and, after Mr. Meredith, we can 
challenge all but the greatest of the 
earlier period with Mr. Henry James 
(whom we may surely claim by now) 
and Mr. Hardy. And no doubt other 
names, if only the scope of my article 
admitted it, could be added in other 
fields of writing. I notice only that, 
with one or two exceptions, greatness 
of the first order is not indisputable: 
but, as I have said, I would not make 
too much of the apparent deficiency. 
If, however, there be great men 
working among us, they certainly do 
not receive a popular welcome. I have 
spoken of the high level of taste which 
made Tennyson and Thackeray so rap- 
idly acclaimed. It is now more ger- 
mane to observe that a higher level 
of intelligence than now seems to ex- 
ist among us was needed to make such 
writers as Carlyle, Ruskin, and Brown- 
ing the popular men they were, and to 
make them so while they were in the 
prime of manhood. This is not a ques- 
tion of philosophical value or of poeti- 
cal and literary accomplishment; it is a 
question of sheer intelligence. These 
writers, whatever their ultimate merit, 
.required more constant and active in- 
telligence of their readers than any 
writers who have quickly become pop- 
ular in the present day. Mr. Meredith 
makes a sterner appeal to the intelli- 
gence than any of them,; but his popu- 
larity has come to him late in Hfe, and 
I doubt if it be so extensive. Other 
writers we have who also make a 
sterner appeal to intelligence, but they 
write for the few. Writers quickly 
popular with us, on a large scale, make 
an appeal altogether slighter. Of 


course, the matter is complicated by 
the existence of a huge and but lately 
- created reading public; and, if it could 
. be shown that, while Messrs. X and Y. 
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have their enormous popularity, still 
writers of a similar intellectual appeal 
to that of Carlyle or Browning have a 
vogue no less than Browning or 
Carlyle had in their own day, then 
there need be no misgiving. I 
fear it cannot be shown. I fear 
that the writers for whom the 
new public has produced a demand 
have captured a large part of the old 
public too, and that a man who puts 
any pressure on his reader’s power of 
thought writes for the few. 

Closely allied to this observation is 
one that, so far as one may judge from 
the newspapers and the general con- 
versation of society, there is strangely 
little interest at present in any ab- 
stract or intellectual subject whatever. 
1 do not think I need modify that 
statement on account of popular lec- 
tures given to fashionable ladies. 
Some vague desire for cuiture, some 
willingness to attend to general state- 
ments, merit one’s approval; but, alas, 
how the sort of culture achieved merits 
one’s regret! In the forties and fifties 
and early sixties there was a great 
deal of interest in things of genuinely 
intellectual import. So, of course, 
there was later still, but I am concerned 
with the earlier period. Much of this 
was, no doubt, devoted to subjects 
about which it now seems superfluous 
to argue. The propositions in Hssays 


‘and Reviews seem to ts nothing to 


make a coil about, aud any question 
there is now about evolution is not 
one which the person of ordinary edu- 
cation can be reasonably expected to 
discuss with profit. But what has 
taken the place of such questions in 
serious conversation? And how much 
serious conversation goes on? It is 
nothing to our credit that certain ques- 
tions have been settled for us. It is 
something to our discredit if we have 
ceased in a measure to care for what 
cannot be touched or seen. It is very 
weil to discuss travel and sport and 
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the personalia of life; it is not well to 
ignore the meaning of life and the 
things of the spirit. Conversations re- 
corded or described for us are, I ad- 
mit, generally those of exceptionally 
gifted people. But it is the testimony 
of survivors from the end of the early 
Victorian times that conversation then 
had generally more meaning than now, 
and I think those must be exception- 
ally fortunate who find about them 
anything at all resembling the play of 
reason and imagination which the let- 
ters of that period reveal. 
Indifference and apathy 
mark our generation. We are tired of 
the old themes, and discover no fresh 
ones strongly to interest us. If intelli- 
gence be not wanting to us, certainly 
zeal and energy are. It is significant, 
for example, that the most brilliant of 
our playwrights, Mr. Shaw, has a mind 
which seems altogether analytical and 
destructive. He startles and disturbs 
the conventional and unthinking man 
with a fine effect, but he has little in- 
struction to give the wise man. Grant 
the futility of various commonplaces in 
ethics and politics, and Mr. Shaw must 
be silent. Much the same may be 
said of a younger writer who shines 
with a thousand candies of clever ideas 
—Mr. Chesterton. He also is merely 
analytical. He, too, has noticed the 
prevailing indifference, and, being 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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gifted with more emotional power than 
I, has heartily denounced it. But he 
gives us no hint of an object worthy 
our zeal. I spoke of our apathy in re- 
gard to the tragic struggle for freedom 
in Russia. One explanation of that is 
that, whereas we felt pre-eminently 
happy and secure, we now feel the 
stress of national competition, and 
know that our energies must guard our 
own house; as it were, we feel we have 
nothing to spare in charity. But the 
explanation may be partly that our 
imagination is less lively than our 
fathers’. ; 

Happy forties and fifties and early 
sixties when great questions were in 
the air and were discussed with fer- 
vor! Men are happier when their 
souls are lifted above the little things 
of life, and talk about the eternal veri- 
ties “opens the heart and lungs” al- 
most as effectually as laughter. It“ 
may be that we live in an ebbing of 
the spirit now in England, and that the 
flow will come again in our time. It 
may be that some fresh conception of 
life is about so to concentrate and up- 
lift us that we shall talk and write 
with the zeal and self-forgetfulness of 
fifty years ago. Meanwhile, apathetic, 
analytical creatures that we are, we 
invite the humor of the gods if we look 
down on the early Victorians. 

G. 8. Street. 
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Not long ago a leader-writer in a 
London newspaper recorded his con- 
viction that the march of modern 
thought had set a destructive heel upon 
most of the shibboleths of the middle 
nineteenth century. His list of out- 
worn creeds was lengthy enough, and 
among the lifeless relics he included 
the Utilitarian Philosophy. It is true 
that in those places where moral phi- 


losophy forms a branch of education 
the greatest-happiness principle is ut- 
terly rejected, and the familiar argu- 
ments of Mill are held up by tutors as 
puppets for their pupils to knock down 
in weekly essays. But if the utilita- 
rian principle considered as an ethical 
criterion has suffered eclipse among 
thinkers, its general interpretation as 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 














number finds increasing acceptance as 
a rule for every-day social conduct. 
In one direction particularly the ap- 
plication of the principle is being car- 
ried out with growing strictness. 
There is no doubt at all that within the 
last few years the attitude of society 
at large towards the invalid has greatly 
changed. The custom is to point to 
the number of hospitals and sanatoria 
as evidence of a kindlier disposition to- 
wards ill-health. [It would be more 
true to assert the reverse. For the 
feeling which now prompts the build- 
ing of hospitals has less in it of kindly 
emotion towards the suffering than of 
desire to safeguard the healthy. ‘The 
existence of such an attitude outside 
the medical profession would prob- 
ably be denied, but the tendency to 
consider the invalid as having no right 
to a place in society is everywhere ob- 
servable. Nowhere is this tendency 
so evident as in the so-called health 
resorts of the continent: the resent- 
ment felt by the more fortunate guests 
in such places against the presence of 
invalids is steadily increasing. There 
is no doubt that it is becoming more 
and more difficult for those whom ill- 
health drives from home in search of a 
suitable climate to find accommodation 
in civilized places. The difficulty is 
most felt in the case of those who suf- 
fer from the scourge of the white races 


—consumption; and it is this phase of- 


the general question which will be spe- 
cially discussed here. 

The last twenty years may be said 
to have witnessed a complete revolu- 
tion in the treatment of consumption, 
and the open-air régime now finds uni- 
versal acceptance. Here unanimity 
ends. The great success which in 
many cases attended the sanatorium 
treatment, as carried out at Nordrach 
and its several imitators in Britain, led 
to bold statements that in the treat- 
ment of consumption climate was an 
unessential factor, provided that the 
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patients were at sufficient distance 
from a town to ensure the comparative 
purity of the atmosphere. Such a con- 
tention is less common now than a 
few years ago, and it is more widely 
realized that in a considerable percent- 
age of cases the climate of Northern 
Europe does not permit of the strict 
open-air treatment being pursued with 
safety. This is admitted as a rule even 
by those who have no faith in the di- 
rectly curative effect of mountain or 
desert air. As a consequence there 
has been no very great diminution in 
the number of those who are driven to 
take refuge in regions more climati- 
cally favored than their own homes, 
The resorts which offer advantages 
to those who are compelled to seek 
for health, or life, in this manner, may 
be classed roughly under two heads. 
Under the first head come those places 
which are possessed of a compara- 
tively warm and sunny winter climate, 
free generally speaking from frost, aud 
sheltered from cold winds. Such con- 
ditions, combined with good accommo- 
dation, are best found on the Riviera, 
in Algiers and Egypt, and in the still 
more genial climates of Madeira and 
the Canary Islands. The second class 
comprises the high mountain resorts, 
such places as Davos, Arosa and Ley- 
sin, where the conditions of atmos- 
phere due to the extreme altitude are 
favorable to certain types and stages 
of tuberculosis. Since the discovery 
of the results often to be obtained from 
the mountain treatment, the warmer 
climates have lost in popularity. and 
at the present day the Davos valley 
occupies the place in popular estima- 
tion formerly disputed by Madeira and 
the Riviera. The preference is on the 
whole amply justified, but it should be 
remembered that in many cases these 
mountain resorts are contra-indicated, 
owing to their altitude and the ex- 
treme rigor of their winter climate. . 
This point is emphasized, because 
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those who are harassed by the pres- 
ence of invalids are apt to think, and 
even to say, that “Davos is the proper 
place for consumptives.” 

An examination of the attitude 
adopted by hotel-keepers in the warmer 
resorts reveals a condition of things 
which is very serious for many phthis- 
ical patients. Practically the entire 
Riviera is barred to those suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. In Al- 
giers a similar boycott exists, and 
it is impossible to doubt that before 
long consumptives will be refused, as 
they are now frequently discouraged, 
in Egypt, Madeira, and the Canary 
Islands. Some years ago the hdteliers 
of Mentone came to the conclusion that 
its reputation as a consumptive resort 
interfered with its development as 
compared with those winter stations on 
the Riviera where invalids were less 
numerous. They decided to remove 
this handicap by agreeing among them- 
selves to receive no consumptives in 
their hotels. This agreement has been 
put into force, and the stand-point 
taken up by the Mentone hotel-keepers 
has been adopted on the Riviera gen- 
rally. In October of last year the 
writer inquired of fifteen different 
hotel-keepers on the Riviera, at every 
health resort from Mentone to Rapallo, 
whether they received consumptives. 
In every case but one the answer was 
an emphatic negative, the exception 
being a reply to the effect that as a 
rule consumptives in an advanced state 
were not received. Experience com- 
pels the interpretation of this answer as 
permission to stay in the hotel unless 
and until other visitors object. A sim- 
ilar result attended inquiries in Al- 
geria. Only one hotel-keeper refrained 
from outright refusal, saying that he 
did not object to receiving “very slight 
consumptive cases on condition that 
other visitors are not inconvenienced 
by them, and as long as there are no 
complaints in connection with them.” 


In the case of each of these two semi- 
exceptions to the general rule, it is 
clear that in the present state of pub- 
lie feeling against consumption it 
would be hardly worth while risking 
an absence of complaints. In Egypt, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands mat- 
ters have not yet reached the same 
stage, at least not universally. But 
these places too are becoming holiday 
playgrounds rather than health resorts, 
and already the invalid is looked at 
askance. The rule of exclusion is only 
a matter of time. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
warmer resorts, formerly favored by 
consumptives, are now practically for- 
bidden ground. But this is not all. 
The same tendency has spread north- 
ward, and the great majority of 
mountain resorts in Switzerland now 
admit no phthisical patients. St. Mo- 
ritz has very largely lost its charac- 
ter as a consumptive resort, Caux and 
Les Avants, which at one time were 
to some extent frequented by con- 
sumptives, have both adopted the pol- 
icy of exclusion. All the recently- 
opened winter resorts cater for 
“sports” rather than illness, and the 
result is that outside Davos, Arosa, St. 
Moritz and Leysin there is practically 
no place in Switzerland where the con- 
sumptive can be sure of not being 
turned out of his hotel, even if he is 
at first received on sufferance. This 
applies equally to summer and winter. 
During the summer the “winter-sport” 
resorts cater purely for the tourist and 
the holiday-maker, as do most of those 
places which have only a summer sea- 
son. A third class of resort also exists 
—frequented in the main by foreign- 
ers—where people who have eaten and 
drunk too much and washed too little, 
come for “Luftkur”’ and “Wasserkur.” 
In all these alike the sufferer from 
consumption can find no abiding-place. 
The reiterated complaint is always the 
same—“These people should be at Da- 














vos,”’—regardless 
Davos does not suit every one, while 
for many who spend the winter there 
a change is a necessity. 

Two quite separate causes have com- 
bined to bring about this condition of 
affairs—the fear of infection and the 
dislike of holiday-makers to be re 
minded of the existence of suffering. 
It is not likely that the latter feeling 
will pass—the tendency is all the other 
way—but it is possible that time and 
the spread of knowledge will beget a 
more reasonable frame of mind with 
regard to the question of the danger to 
health to be apprehended from a con- 
sumptive patient. It is, of course, only 
recently that the general public has 
begun to realize that pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is a communicable disease, and 
this realization has led to a growing 
feeling against the consumptive, which 
tends to approximate to the attitude 
adopted by mediszeval society towards 
the leper.* 

The benefits which should ultimately 
result from a universal recognition of 
the communicability of consumption 
can scarcely be over-estimated; but to 
secure these, it is surely unnecessary 
to exaggerate the danger which ac- 
tually exists. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
is a communicable disease, but the 
danger of communication is nullified 
by certain easy hygienic precautions. 
That is to say, it is not infectious in 
the ordinary sense of the word, and 
it lies with each individual patient 
whether he is, or is not, a danger to 
those with whom he associates. Prac- 
tically speaking, the sole risk of infec- 
tion is caused by careless expectora- 
tion, and if the sputum is properly dis- 
posed of, the risk disappears. This is 
a simple fact, and one which ought to 
be universally known, but outside med- 


‘An American periodical! is responsible for 
the suggestion that the numerous consump- 
tives in Colorado should be compeiled to 
wear bells round their necks. 
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ical circles and the great army of 
those who suffer from consumption, it 
does not appear to be grasped. It is 
gradually becoming recognized that in- 
fection can be conveyed through the 
medium of the sputum, but it is not 
understood that here the danger ceases. 
The belief is not uncommon that the 
tubercle bacillus is borne in myriads 
upon the breath of the invalid, and 
that merely to be in the vicinity of any 
one suffering from phthisis necessarily 
implies exposure to infection. An in- 
teresting example of this erroneous 
supposition is to be found in a pam- 
phlet dealing with the advantages of 
the Canary Islands as a health resort, 
which was issued some years ago by 
Messrs. Elder Dempster & Co. In 
urging the claims of Grand Canary, 
and comparing it as a winter resort 
with the Alpine stations, the writer of 
the pamphlet talks of patients at Da- 
vos exhaling the deadly microbes. 
When such statements appear in print, 
it is not surprising that the general 
public is not better informed. 

The lack of a proper appreciation of 
this point is to a great extent due to 
the manner in which the subject has 
been treated by the newspapers. Dur- 
ing the last few years the topic of 
consumption has been constantly be- 
fore the public, and great interest has 
been taken, not only in the meetings 
of the Congress upon Tuberculosis, but 
also in the numerous lectures and dis- 
cussions in medical circles which have 
dealt with the subject. Unfortunately, 
the reports and comments which are 
published in the lay press too often 
merely give prominence to the fact 
that the disease is communicable, with- 
out explaining how communication can 
be prevented. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, an impression is prevalent in 
many quarters that the only safeguard 
against the spread of consumption is 
to be found in the segregation of con- 
sumptive cases. From this lack of 
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knowledge has arisen the fear of in- 
fection, which has done much to close 
foreign health resorts to the consump- 
tive. The doors have been shut all 
the more quickly and closely by rea- 
son of the great increase in the num- 
ber of travelling Germans which has 
taken place during the last few years. 
Germans display a much greater fear 
of consumption than members of any 
other nationality, a fear wmainly 
grounded upon ignorance (the writer 
has heard a German expatiate upon 
the horrible danger of breathing the 
same air as a consumptive), but partly 
perhaps due to the fact that the habit 
of promiscuous expectoration is com- 
moner in Germany than elsewhere. 
Whatever the special reason of his ter- 
ror, the German is more insistent than 
any one else that the hotel he patro- 
nizes shall not harbor “Lungenkranke.” 
It follows that the comparatively re- 
cent German invasion of the Riviera, 
Egypt, Algiers, etc., has had consider- 
able effect in ousting the consumptive 
from his former refuges. As an ex- 
ample of the extent to which the mis- 
apprehension regarding the danger of 
consumption has influenced the atti- 
tude of hotel keepers, the following 
quotation is instructive. It is taken 
from one of the answers received by 
the writer to the inquiries already men- 
tioned: “I do not receive consumptives. 

. as the doctors now find it an in- 
fectious malady, I do not see how ho- 
tels can take them and other visitors as 
well.” The key of the whole difficulty 
is to be found in the misapplication of 
the word infectious, and it is not likely 
that the scare caused by its perpetual 
misuse will easily subside. 

Yet there is no need for a scare, but 
rather for a continual preaching of the 
facts regarding the communicability of 
the disease, and an insistence upon the 
proper observation of the necessary 
safeguards. When these safeguards 
are insisted upon, when the rule 


against spitting is stringently enforced 
and ventilation and general cleanliness. 
are a matter of course, a sojourn in 
a consumptive colony is very much 
safer than every-day life in an ordi- 
nary town or village. The fact has 
been proved over and over again. It 
is becoming common for persons suf- 
fering from overwork or nervous 
strain to be sent to consumptive sana- 
toria: and the case of Davos, where 
guests who visit the place for amuse- 
ment live with impunity in the same 
hotels as the invalids, should clearly 
establish the truth that where proper 
hygienic precautions are taken the 
danger of tubercular infection is non- 
existent. 

Ht is just possible that the spread of 
information regarding the nature, and 
especially the preventibility, of con- 
suuiption may ultimately alter the 
present state of affairs, but there is 
all too much reason to believe that 
matters will get worse (from the con- 
sumptive’s point of view) before they 
get better. Such an event appears all 
the more likely when the second cause 
tending in this direction is taken into 
consideration. 

Each year sees an increase in the 
multitude of those who go abroad for 
pleasure. This increase threatens to 
swamp altogether the number of those 
who live abroad for health, and the 
feeling grows continually, that the in- 
valid spoils the picture. In addition to 
those travellers (chiefly German) who 
protest against the proximity of the 
consumptive from fear of infection, 
there is a large class (chiefly English) 
which founds its objection on the 
ground that the presence of consump- 
tives is “so depressing.” This argu- 
ment is more difficult to meet than the 
other, for it is impossible to deny 
the fact asserted. Holiday-makers un- 
doubtedly resent the presence of the 
invalid as tending to remind them of 
the existence of suffering. They come 

















abroad to forget the gloom of an Eng- 
lish winter in the sunshine which is 
alleged to be the permanent character- 
istic of the Riviera ‘and the Swiss 
mountains. They feel aggrieved that 
under blue skies they should find any 
one so obviously in touch with the 
realities as a consumptive. They ar- 
gue that there is plenty of suffering at 
home, that they might be allowed to 
forget it when they are abroad on a 
holiday. The feeling is natural enough, 
but is it just to the invalid, is it cred- 
itable to those people who manifest it 
so plainly? The pure air and the sun- 
shine are a relaxation, a luxury even, 
to the holiday-maker, but to the invalid 
they too often mean the chance of life 
itself. Yet this intolerance on the 
part of the pleasure-seeker has contrib- 
uted not less than the fear of infection 
to the adoption by hotel-keepers of 
their present attitude, and of the two 
causes it is the one which stands less 
chance of being removed. The fear 
of infection is due in the main to igno- 
rance, but the resentment felt towards 
the depressing proximity of invalids in 
holiday resorts is only one manifesta- 
tion of a feeling which is gradually 
pervading society. 

Plainly interpreted, this feeling de- 
nies to the invalid the right to any con- 
sideration as a member of the social 
comity. If not a danger to the healthy, 
the invalid is at least an _ incon- 
venience to them. The savage’s ex- 
pedient of killing off the weak mem- 
bers of his tribe to the benefit of the 
strong has been rendered repugnant by 
the progress of civilization, but the 
principle -which animated his action 
has survived his particular manifesta- 
tion of it. More, the present day is 
witnessing a remarkable recrudescence 
of opinion in its favor. If the invalid 
must not be put to death, he must be 
put where he will not interfere with 
the rest of society. Hence the in- 
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crease in the number of hospitals and 
sanatoria which has been a feature of 
recent charitable effort. That this in- 
crease is not due primarily to compas- 
sion for suffering is perfectly obvious, 
and few doctors at least would ad- 
vance such a claim. The lay mind con- 
sidered as a whole has not yet cleared 
itself of a prodigious amount of cant 
on the subject, but the principle which 
informs its attitude in the matter is 
patent enough. Society is tending to 
declare that no consideration of indi- 
vidual rights ought to weigh where the 
question of the health of the commu- 
nity is in the balance. With such a 
principle generally speaking one must 
be in agreement, however doubtful re- 
garding its strict application to such 
vexed questions as that raised by the 
so-called science of eugenics. But in 
the case of those who suffer from con- 
sumption society has gone further, and 
has declared in effect that the life of 
an invalid must not be allowed to 
weigh against the pleasures of the 
community. 

There is no great profit to be gained 
from further discussion of this point. 
It is perhaps worth while to record a 
protest against the attitude of society, 
while accepting it as unalterable. 
Each year brings some _ subtraction 
from the short list of climatic stations 
where the consumptive can find ac- 
commodation. The case of Mentone, 
which owed to consumptives its exist- 
ence as a health resort, foreshadows 
the day when every one of the warmer 
resorts will have closed its doors 
against the victims of phthisis. There 
is something of irony in the fact that 
at the time when medical science and 
happy experience have established the 
curability of consumption, the invalid 
is being gradually cut off from climatic 
aids which often determine the issue of 
the conflict between life and death. 
W. K. McClure. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN EARLIER AGES. 


There is a great vogue at the mo- 
ment, and a vogue which is likely to 
endure, for all kinds of “Nature 
study.” On the one side there is the 
taste for gardening, which is almost 
universal, yet is quite modern in its 
British universality; and on the other 
there is all that delectable study of the 
wild creatures and wild flora which is 
suggested by the “Arbor Day” in 
America and by the Nature classes and 
so on in our country. The vogue is 
likely to endure because it is so good, 
so healthy, and adds so much to the 
pleasures of life. In the light of this 
popular interest in natural history 
which is so very general now, it is all 
the more astonishing to see the con- 
fusion and ignorance about all such 
subjects which prevailed in England 
quite a short while ago. It is recorded 
of Clarissa, as of a youthful prodigy of 
accurate observation, that in selecting 
subjects for her pencil “she (untaught) 
observed, when but a child, that the 
Sun, Moon and Stars never appeared at 
once; and were therefore never to be 
in one piece; that bears, tigers, lions 
were not natives of an Englisk climate, 
and should not therefore have a place 
in an English landscape; that these 
ravagers of the forest consorted not 
with lambs, kids, or fawns; nor kites, 
hawks or vultures, with doves, par- 
tridges and pheasants.” One is almost 
disposed to regret, for the sake of the 
pictorial result to follow, that Clarissa 
had this remarkable niceness of obser- 
vation, for certainly the pictures would 
be likely to gain a great deal in their 
interest and variety if the admirable 
confusion suggested by these comments 
had been permitted to prevail in them. 
The passage, however, does not appear 
nearly so striking, considered as a sign 
of the average knowledge of natural 


history of the time, when we remem- 
ber that at the date of Clarissa’s cre- 
ation men of some cultivation were still. 
accepting as worthy of investigation, 
if not of immediate credence, such sto- 
ries as the hatching of the barnacle 
geese out of the barnacles on a ship’s 
bottom, or on the fabulous “barnacle 
tree.” “The Gentleman’s Recreations,” 
a fine book of sport published about the 
end of the seventeenth century, and 
showing on its author’s, or compiler’s, 
part much real acquaintance with some 
of the sports of the time, is most re- 
markable in some points of natural his- 
tory, gravely telling its readers, for in- 
stance, that there are two sorts of 
badger, the dog badger and the hog 
badger, of which the former has paws 
like a dog, but the latter has cloven 
feet like a hog. There are many in- 
teresting illustrations in the book, but 
unfortunately a lifelike portrait of the- 
diabolical cloven-hoofed badger is not 
given. It almost goes without saying 
that the common account of the badger, 
as having the legs on one side of the 
body shorter than those of the other, 
is repeated in all good faith in this 
very illuminating work; and the simple 
consequence is recorded that in order 
to “level up,” so to speak, this inequal- 
ity of natural gifts, the badger will al- 
ways go along a rut if he can find 
one—that is to say, with his long pair 
of legs down in the depth, and his 
shorter pair on the level surface—or 
else along the side of a steep hill, of 
course with his longer legs on the lower 
part of the hill. What was supposed 
to happen to the poor beast when 
his business or his pleasure required 
that he should come back, in the oppo- 
site direction, along the same hillside, 
we are not informed: it must have- 
been a very singular and lopsided pro- 
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gression. Obviously all this pleasant 
fable came from the badger's habit of 
rolling heavily in its gait on legs which, 
in the present century at all events, 
are equally short on both sides of its 
long body. 

It is a far step in knowledge, though 
not so very far in point of time, from 
these fables to the sane observations 
of Gilbert White of Selborne. He was 
a real Nature lover and student, yet 
some even of his comments make us 
smile now. It is very well known that 
he deemed the question whether swal- 
lows spent the winter in under-water 
hibernation quite worthy of serious 
consideration. It has been conjectured 
that the origin of this very curious 
opinion was the frequent habit of the 
swallow to dash down on the water 
after the flies,—usually of some aquatic 
species. Under cover of the splash 
which it occasions as it breaks the sur- 
face of the water in its swift dash, the 
eye of the observer is very apt to 
lose sight of the bird altogether, and 
the impression may be easily conveyed 
that it has really dived under the sur- 
face. It is perhaps rather a vain 
quest, but it is none the less interest- 
ing, to search for the origin of such 
popular fallacies; but this particular 
explanation commends itself by a very 
apparent probability. The wonder be- 
gins when we think that a man so cul- 
tivated, and an observer so careful, as 
White should have been at all inclined 
to accept seriously such a fallacy as 
this. And yet, perhaps, we should not 
wonder so greatly. The eye, as we 
have said, is easily deceived in this ac- 
tion of the swallows. Several facts 
may have lent color to the notion, such 
as a single swallow, having failed, on 
account of some injury, to follow its 
mates over the sea, being discovered in 
winter in a comatose condition, which 
would probably be due to the lack of 
insect food rather than directly to the 
cold. There is also the fact that bats 
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actually do hibernate in a mass, after 
the fashion which swallows have been 
supposed to follow; and even that 
which at first sight appears to our bet- 
ter knowledge the crowning absurdity 
of all, the idea of the birds maintain- 
ing life after so long a time passed 
beneath the water, loses much of its 
fantastic aspect when we consider the 
facts which are quite well known about 
the ability of animals to survive a very 
prolonged immersion in water during 
the strange trance of hibernation. It 
has been proved, we believe, though we 
have not witnessed, nor wish to wit- 
ness, the experiment, that a hiberna- 
ting hedgehog or dormouse can survive 
an immersion of some hours,—of more 
hours than it could endure minutes in 
a normal state. This is only one of 
many evidences that the condition of 
hibernation differs not only in degree, 
but almost in kind, from that of sleep. 
Neither condition is at all fully under- 
stood, but it is at least certain that hi- 
bernation has such strange features 
that the under-water hibernation of 
swallows, which White thought to be 
worth serious attention as a hypothe- 
sis, is hardly more extraordinary than 
some of them. In its origin it was no 
doubt popular, like so many other be- 
liefs which survive among the country 
folk even to this day, although they 
do not any longer attract cultivated 
observers. Such is the idea that the 
cuckoo turns into a sparrowhawk ip 
the winter. The likeness between the 
two birds is the only possible excuse 
that we can imagine for this delusion, 
which is widely spread; and one won- 
ders how those who hold it reconcile it 
with the simultaneous appearance of 
the two birds in summer, for though 
the cuckoo disappears in winter, there 
is no summer disappearance of the 
sparrowhawk such as the theory seems 
to demand. In Ashdown Forest, in 
Sussex, and probably in many other 
parts, there is a fallacy, perhaps re- 
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stricted now to children, that an old 
woman keeps the cuckoo caged all the 
winter and lets it out in the summer. 
Probably the origin of this was a 
euckoo clock; but the theory requires 
that the old woman should have many 
cages, for the number of cuckoos in 
the Forest Ridge district of Sussex is 
extraordinary. 

And if the state of ignorance which 
is revealed by such stories as those of 
the barnacle geese and hog badger and 
the rest of them is remarkable when it 
is viewed by the light of the modern 
popular fashion of Nature study which 
would make such fables impossible of 
belief, it becomes almost more remark- 
able still in the light of the accurate 
knowledge of the same subjects which 
is shown in some of the classical and 
very early works and writings. Cer- 
tain physiological peculiarities of some 
of the cynocephalous apes were evi- 
dently known as long ago as the date 
of the Egyptian “Book of the Dead.” 
Aristotle knew, for he mentions the 
fact, that the honey-bee hardly ever 
visits more than one kind of flower in 
the course of one flight. This is a val- 
uable provision for the flower, for 
while the bee is busy with its benefi- 
cent work of carrying the pollen of one 
flower to another, and so ensuring 
cross-fertilization within the bounds of 
the species, the limits which are placed 
on its activity by the instinct confining 
it to one species during any one flight 
must be valuable in preventing a con- 
fusion and endless hybridization, which 
would be the natural result but for this 
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restriction. What the result on the 
honey and the stored pollen may be it 
is less easy to say, but it is only nat- 
ural to suppose that this habit of the 
insect has its value in the life-scheme 
of its own kind. The point, however, 
of interest for the moment is that it is 
a habit which was known to Aristotle, 
though it is to Virgil that one turns 
most readily, with a vivid recollection 
of schooldays and a laborious progress 
through the Georgics, for classical in- 
formation on all that concerns the bee. 
This piece of knowledge seems to have 
been preserved all through the dark 
and dense Middle Ages; but an item 
of natural history wisdom which was 
lost and has only lately been recovered 
is that which caused the octopus to be 
designed now and then on classical 
earvings with seven tentacles only. 
For a while the moderns thought that 
that was due to a masterly careless- 
ness of the ancient artist, who so much 
more often showed his mastery by a 
consummate carefulness. It is only of 
comparatively recent years that it has 
been rediscovered that the octopus 
bridegroom parts with one of his eight 
tentacles as a wedding gift to his 
bride, and is therefore quite accurately 
represented with seven tentacles only, 
until Nature has repaired the loss by 
the growth of a new eighth. It seems 
rather singular that although such sub- 
tle facts were within the familiar 
knowledge of the ancients, we find the 
savants of the Middle Ages gravely 
discussing the birth of birds from the 
fruits or flowers of a tree. 
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The other day I lent a lady Gabo 
riau’s Dossier 113, which she returned 
with the remark that she liked the in- 
genuity of it but wished there was 
not so much crime. Without quite 


subscribing to this criticism I think 
there is a good deal in it—for gentle la- 
dies—and while meditating thereon, it 
occurred to me that there is an excel- 
lent opening, as the advertisements say, 
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for a writer who will apply the prin- might be retained; but his revolver and 


ciples of the detective story to blame- 
jess affairs—that is to say, retaining 
the detective but eliminating the blood- 
stains and the dark passions of Mont- 
martre. 

Yor, after all, the fascinating part of 
a detective story is not the murder 
or the theft, but the methods of the 
detective; not the poetical justice at 
the close, but the steps by which it has 
been reached. In a word, the fascina- 
ting thing about a detective story is 
the search. 

The search is one of the oldest mo- 
tives in literature, and it remains one 
of the strongest—the search either for 
an object or an idea—for a golden 
fleece, like Jason’s, or a father, like 
Telemachus’; for definite hidden treas- 
ures, like John Silver’s, or adventures 
that may come, like Don Quixote’s or 
Lavengro’s; for a criminal like Lecoq’s 
or Sherlock Holmes’s, or a religion, like 
Lothair’s; for a wife, like Coelebs’, or 
for position, like Evan Harrington’s. 
These are very different examples, but 
the search motive is their basis, and it 
is the basis of half the fairy stories. 

I am striking into too high a road. 
My original idea was that there should 
be a new novel of concrete search, re- 
taining the detective and all his ingra- 
tiating methods, but retaining them 
only for the absorbing interest of in- 
quiry—that alluring quality which one 
might call sleuthiness; and not that the 
cell or the gallows should claim their 
own. Quite the reverse, indeed; for 
whereas in the ordinary detective story 
a man is pursued in order to be pun- 
ished, in the new detective story he 
might be tracked in order to be re- 
warded. No matter why the detective 
was engaged—whether at the whim of 
an eccentric or by a firm of lawyers to 
find an heir—his methods need not dif- 
fer. All his gifts of deduction, his dis- 
guises, his resource, his godlike op- 
portunism, that we find so irresistible, 





handcuffs—those I fear would go. 
Their absence would not, however, im- 
pair the search—and the search is the 
thing. . 

But my scheme would do more than 
merely satisfy the reader’s craving for 
excitement. It would automatically 
bring back the novel of character—the 
novel of adventure on the road, among 
men and women of to-day—the real ro- 
mance. Let us take an example to 
illustrate what I mean; and it happens 
that the very lady who made the criti- 
cism which started me on these medita- 
tions supplies what I want. With the 
returned copy of Gaboriau’s story came 
a present of an old sampler—very rest- 
ful to look upon, with its faded silks all 
sobered by time into soft neutral tints, 
and a primitive representation of the 
Tree of Knowledge flanked by our 
first parents, the serpent intervening. 
Above are these verses, spelt in a pre 
Rooseveltian day:— 


Jesus, permit thy grarachious name to 
stand 

As the first effots of my youthful hand, 

And as my little fingers over the can- 
vas move 

Engage my tender heart to seak thy 
love, 

With thy dear children have a part, 

And wright my name myself upon 
Jesusis heart. 


At the foot is written, 


Hariot Pickin worked this sampler 
June 2, aged 13, 1828. 


Now what could be a better task to 
set a detective than to find Hariot 
Pickin or her descendants? She was 
thirteen in June 1828: that is to say, if 
alive to-day she is an old lady of 
ninety-one. Did she marry? If so, her 
name probably ceased to be Pickin. 
No doubt the tracking of Hariot would 
not take very long; but several things 
about it are certain. One ig that the 
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modus operandi of the discoverer would 
be interesting, and the other is that his 
inquiries would of necessity take him 
among many persons, and would, faith- 
fully recorded, make excellent reading. 
I often find myself pining a good deal 
for the old-fashioned kind of novel in 
which there are adventures by road, 
and in which new characters are con- 
tinually appearing. The search for 
Hariot Pickin, in capable _ hands, 
should yield much satisfaction of this 
kind. 

Another example. I turn to my 
shelves and take down an old book. It 
is Bunyan’s Holy War, in calf, much 
stained and battered. On the fly-leaf, 
in a very faint ink, is written David 
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Sandeman; on the top of the introduc 
tion, also in very faint ink, Wm. Bath- 
gate. Bring me (suppose I were to say 
to the detective) as soon as you can, 
full particulars of this David Sande- 
man and this William Bathgate. 
Would it not be an interesting task? 
Would not the record of his adventures 
be full of human nature? Probably 
there have been so many David Sande- 
mans and William Bathgates that he 
could not do it; but it serves as an ex- 
ample, and in this kind of story failure 
is of little importance since the real 
thing is the people by the way. Any- 


thing that can multiply good novels of” 


people by the way is to be desired. 
E. V. Lucas. 





A NOTE ON THE GENIUS OF THOMAS HARDY.* 


Why is it that there are so few novels 
which can be read twice, while all good 
poetry can be read over and over? Is 
it something inherent in the form, one 
of the reasons in nature why a novel 
cannot be of the same supreme imagi- 
native substance as a poem? I think 
it is, and that it will never be other- 
wise. But, among novels, why is it 
that one here and there calls us back to 
its shelf with almost the insistence of 
a lyric, while for the most part a story 
read is a story done with? Balzac 
is always good to re-read, but not Tol- 
stoi: and I couple two of the giants. 
To take lesser artists, I would say that 
we can re-read “Lavengro” but not 
“Romola.” But what seems puzzling 
is that Hardy, who is above all a story- 
teller, and whose stories are of the 
kind that rouse suspense and satisfy it, 
can be read more than once, and never 
be quite without novelty. There is 
often, in his books, too much story, as 


*“The Wessex Novels. Volumel. Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles.” Macmillan’s Pocket 
Hardy. London: Macmillan. 1906. 


in “The Mayor of Casterbridge,” where- 


the plot extends into almost inextrica- 
ble entanglements; and yet that is pre- 
cisely one of the books that can be re 
read. Is it on account of that con- 
cealed poetry, never absent though of- 
ten unseen, which gives to these fan- 
tastic or real histories a meaning be 
yond the meaning of the facts, beneath 


it like an under-current, around it like 


an atmosphere? Facts, once known, 
are done with; stories of mere action 
gallop through the brain and are gone; 
but in Hardy there is a vision or in- 
terpretation, a sense of life as a growth 
out of the earth, and as much a mys- 
tery between soil and sky as the corn 
is, which will draw men back to the 
stories with an interest which outlasts. 
their interest in the story. 

It is a little difficult to get accustomed 
to Hardy, or to do him justice without 
doing him more than justice. He is 
always right, always a seer, when he 
is writing about “the seasons in their 
moods, morning and evening, night and 
noon, winds in their different tempers, 
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trees, waters and mists, shades and si- 
lences, and the voices of inanimate 
things.” (What gravity and intimacy 
in his numbering of them!) He is al- 
ways right,,always faultless in matter 
and style, when be is showing that “the 
impressionable peasant leads a larger, 
fuller, more dramatic life than the 
pachydermatous king.” But he re- 
quires a certain amount of emotion to 
shake off the lethargy natural to his 
style, and when he has merely a dull 
fact to mention@he says it like this: 
“He reclined on his couch in the sit- 
ting-room, and extinguished the light.” 
In the next sentence, where he is in- 
terested in expressing the impalpable 
emotion of the situation, we get this 
faultless and uncommon use of words: 
“The night came in, and took up its 
place there, unconcerned and indiffer- 
ent; the night which had already swal- 
lowed up his happiness, and was now 
digesting it listlessly; and was ready 
to swallow up the happiness of a thou- 
sand other people with as little disturb- 
ance or change of mien.” 

No one has ever studied so scrupu- 
lously as Hardy the effect of emotion 
on inanimate things, or has ever seen 
emotion so visually in people. For 
instance: “Terror was upon her white 
face as she saw it; her cheek was fae 
cid, and her mouth had almost, the as- 
pect of a round little hole.” But so 
intense is his pre-occupation with these 
visual effects that he sometimes can- 
not resist noting a minute appearance, 
though in the very moment of assur- 
ing us that the person looking on did 
not see it. “She hardly observed that 
a tear descended slowly upon his 
cheek, a tear so large that it)magnified 
the pores of the skim over which it 
rolled, like the object lens of a micro- 
scope.” And it is this power of seeing 
to excess, and being limited to sight 
which is often strangely revealing, that 
leaves him at times helpless before the 
naked words that @ sij@atien su- 
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premely seen demands for its comple- 
tion. The oné failure in what is per- 
haps his masterpiece, “The Return of 
the Native,” is in the words put into 
the mouth of Eustacia and Yeobright 
in the perfectly imagined scene before 
the mirror, a scene which should be the 
culminating scene of the book; and it 
is, all but the words: the words are 
crackle and tinsel. 

What is it, then, that makes up the 
main part of the value and fascination 
of Hardy, and how is it that what at 
first seem, and may well be, defects, un- 
coutbnesses, bits of formal preaching, 
grotesque ironies of event and idea, 
come at last to seem either good in 
themselves or good where they are, a 
part of the man if not of the artist? 
One begins by reading for the story, 
and the story is of an attaching inter- 
est. Here is a story-teller of the good 
old kind, a story-teller whose plot is 
enough to hold his readers. With this 
point no doubt many readers stop and 
are content. But go on, and next af- 
ter the story-teller one comes on the 
philosopher. - He is diejected and a lit- 
tle sinister, and may check your pleas- 
ure im bis narrative if you are too at- 
tentive to his criticism of it. But a 
Rew meaning comes into the facts as 
you observe his attitude towards them, 
and you may be well content to stop 
and be fed with thoughts by the philos- 
opher. But if you go further still you 
will find, at the very last, the poet, and 
you need look for nothing beyond. I 
am inclined to question if any novelist 
has been more truly a poet without 
ceasing to be in the true sense a novel- 
ist. The poetry of Hardy’s novels is 
a poetry of roots, and it is a voice of 
the earth. He seems often to be closer 
to the earth (which is at times, as in 
“The Return of the Native,” the 
chief person, or the chorus, of the 
story) than to men and women, and to 
see men and women out of the eyes 
of wild creatures, and out of the weeds 
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and stones of the heath. How often, 
and for how profound a reason, does 
he not show us to ourselves, not as 
we or our fellows see us, but out of 
the continual observation of humanity 
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which goes on in the wary and inquir- 
ing eyes of birds, the meditative and 
indifferent regard of cattle, and the 
deprecating aloofness and inspection of 


sheep? 
Arthur Symons. 





| 
. MURDEROUS 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous 
beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them 
and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melo- 
dies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Longfellow—Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
“The Poet’s Tale.” 


One of the most pitiful sights in Lon- 
don is the sale of thousands of birds 
of paradise, humming-birds, parrots, 
owls, terns, kingfishers, finches, swal- 
lows, crown-pigeons, tanagers, cardi- 
mals, golden orioles, and other bright 
tropfea)] creatures, besides hundreds of 
packages ofthe long, leose, waving 
“osprey” plumes taken from the backs 
of various species of sm) white her- 
ons and egrets. . Last year, iz London 
alone, to give only two conspicusus in- 
stances, the feathers of 150,000 herons 
and egrets were sold and over 40,000 
birds of paradise. 

Steadily, year after year, this appal- 
ling waste of bird-life goes on, not for 
the purpose of food or warmth or any 
wise economic reason, but solely to 
minister to a “fashion” in millinery 
that consists in the wearing by women 
in their bonnets and hats of the dead 
and mutilated bodies of one or more 
birds. The very existence of the beau- 
tiful bird of paradise is endangered so 
that ‘a fashionable woman may flaunt 
from toque or picture-hat a bunch of its 
plumes. The most beautiful and won- 


derful species are rapidly being exter- 
minated, many are on the verge of ex- 
tinction, 


whilst others have entirely 
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disappeared. In our own country some 
thirty species of British birds are 
named by Mr. W. H#Hudson, a noted 
authority, as either having been ex- 
tirpated or in a fair way of becoming 
so in recent years. 

The trader, who waxes fat on this 
infamous trade, and the feathered 
woman, vain and heedless, or ignorant 
and thoughtless, as the case may be, 
are jointly responsible for this state of 
affairs. The fashion of wearing birds 
and their plumage is in itself inde 
fensibly cruel. Nothing can excuse 
the wanton destruction and the wear- 
ing of any bird not killed for the pur- 
pose of food, other than the ostrich, 
which sheds its feathers naturally. 
Every lover of nature, every person 
of humane feeling, every thinking 
woman, once she knows the facts, must 
regard this traffic as infamous. It is 
hardly credible that any woman who 
once realizes how and when an “os- 
prey” is procured could bring herself 
to wear one. It cannot be too often 
repeated or too widely known that to 
secure these graceful plumes not only 
is there wholesale slaughter of the adult 
birds, but, as these feathers are worn 
by the white herons and egrets during 
the breeding season only, and by both 
sexes, their death ensures that of thou- 
sands of young by the most horrible of 
fates—that of slow starvation. These 
“nesting” plumes, then, are the out- 
ward and visible sign of man’s inhu- 
manity and woman’s criminal igno- 
rance and, alas! heedless vanity and in- 
difference t> cruelty. 














The late Queen Victoria was so im- 
pressed .by the knowledge of these 
facts when they were brought to her 
notice that an order was issued for the 
substitution of ostrich plumes for the 
“ospreys” then worn in the head-dress 
of officers in certain regiments of the 
army. The present Queen also desires 
it to be known that she never wears 
osprey feathers herself and discounte- 
nances their use wherever possible. 
Many ladies of high degree, including 
the Duchesses of Portland, Northum- 
berland, and Somerset, are avowed ene- 
mies of the fashion, and there is hope 
that, with .wider knowledge of the 
eruelties practised in securing these 
plumes, the good taste of the vast ma- 
jority of women will become apparent 
and they will cease to be parties to it. 
Already many women have a vague 
idea that there is something not quite 
right in wearing ospreys and soothe 
their consciences, when their milliner 
is persuasive, by buying what they 
fondly believe to be “artificial” ospreys. 
There is no such thing as an “artificial” 
osprey. The term is merely a trade 
one, given to inferior parts of the 
feather by unscrupulous dealers, who 
thus get over any qualms a purchaser 
may have. It is argued that these so- 
called artificial feathers are sold at 
such a ridiculously low figure that they 
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cannot possibly be real. When it is 
understood that some of the feathers 
are of great length—even attaining 
some sixteen or seventeen inches—it is 
readily seen that three or four plumes 
may be cut from one. The tip is, of 
course, the most valuable and fetches a 
high price, so much so that the dealer 
can well afford to sell the lower end 
for a mere trifle—the 6%d. or even 
4%4d. that lulls suspicion. 

The only hope of stamping out this 
fashion lies in the force of public opin- 
ion. Once let it be understood that it 
is “bad form” to wear dead birds, or 
portions of them, and particularly os- 
preys, on one’s person, even only from 
the zsthetic point of view, then there 
is a chance of this horrible fashion dy- 
ing out. The men must help by for- 
warding wise legislation on the subject 
of the protection of birds, and by con- 
stant supervision of the millinery of 
their feminine belongings; but it is to 
the women themselves we must look 
for any real result. If women decided 
that feathers should not be worn, al- 
ways excepting the ostrich feather, 
they would soon cease to be worn. All 
honor to the women who refuse to 
wear them—and they are many—and 
thus lift a little of the reproach that 
sits so hardly on the so-called gentle 
sex. 
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A picturesque little book on Japan, 
easier to read and also more informing 
than some volumes several times as 
large, is Clive Holland’s “Things Seen 
in Japan” (B. P. Dutton & Co.). It is 
the Japan of today,—eager, alert, 
proud, and ambitious, which Mr. Hol- 
land describes, and which is pictured 


in the fifty illustrations which decorate 
the book. 


B. P. Dutton & Co. publish a pocket, 
thin-paper edition of George Gissing’s 
“The Private Papers of Henry Rye 
croft,” one of the most striking and 
exquisite of recent contributions to 
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what the Quarterly Review has aptly 
described as “The Literature of Ego- 
tism.” The same publishers issue 
“Holiday and Other Poems,” by John 
Davidson, which makes a strong appeal 
to lovers of virile and vital verse. 


A worthy companion to the delight- 
ful volumes of short stories which al- 
ready bear the Houghton & Mifflin im- 
print is Henry M. Rideout'’s “Beached 
Keels.” Sketches of seafaring life along 
the Canadian coast, all three, as their 
title suggests, are shadowed by the 
sadness of old age or failure, but there 
is variety in the treatment of the 
theme as well as in the characters in- 
troduced; the narrative interest is 
strong; the descriptive passages are 
uncommonly well done; and from be- 
ginning to end the quality of the book 
is fine and high. 


More than one of the lectures on In- 
mortality delivered at Harvard upon 
the Ingersoll foundation have been de- 
voted to showing that the hope of a 
personal immortality, which is the only 
sort of immortality which greatly ap- 
peals to the average man, is ill- 
founded and futile. But “The Hope 
of Immortality,” by Charles Fletcher 
Dole, which was delivered last spring, 
and is now published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. is of a different sort. It ex- 
presses positive convictions and the 
reasons for them: and it is forceful 
and well-considered. 


Amy Brooks is the author of two 
books for girls, published by the Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company. “Dor- 
othy Dainty in the City” is a small 
girls’ story, the fifth in a series named 
for the heroine, and the incidents are 
fully as stirring as is good for small 
girls’ nerves. “Randy’s Loyalty” 


which is also one of a series similarly 
named, is for older girls, and has a 
flavor of sentiment and romance. Miss 


Brooks enjoys the unusual advantage 
of interpreting her characters in pic- 
ture as well as in narrative, for she 
is her own illustrator. 


The season has produced no more 
mirth-provoking books than Burges 
Johnson’s “Beastly Rhymes” for which 
E. Warde Blaisdell furnishes appropri- 
ate pictures, and “Animal Serials,” 
which is made up wholly of Mr. Blais- 
dell’s pictures. Both are published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. The rather eyuiv- 
ocal title of Mr. Burges's book is a part 
of the jest: his rhymes are “beastly” 
only in the sense of being about beasts, 
not in the colloquial sense. They are 
irresistibly funny, and Mr. Blaisdell’s 
pictures set them off delightfully. The 
other book, which, as we have said, 
is wholly Mr. Blaisdell’s, has two hun- 
dred or more humorous animal draw- 
ings, grouped in series which tell 
their own story. It would be a Stoic 
indeed who could resist the mirthful 
allurements of either book. 


The late Mr. Frank Stockton seems 
to be the model before which Mr. Ar- 
thur Colton bent in writing his “The 
Cruise of the ‘Violetta’” and it must 
be owned that he reproduces the orig- 
inal with fair success, and without the 
verbosity which, at first a grace at 
last became the besetting sin of the 
elder author. The Violetta belongs to 
a lady who suddenly finding herself 
the possessor of a million buys the 
Violetta to spend her money in seeing 
real. heathen. She finds an Indian 
hypnotist, but for the rest contents 
herself with gradually collecting im- 
perfect Christians addicted to trying 
‘American methods on foreigners in 
their own homes, thereby enlightening 
if seldom delighting them. Each addi- 
tion to her museum of curiosities 
brings at least one laugh of horrified 
amazement to the reader. Henry Holt 
& Co. 
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In his latest novel, “In the Days of 
the Comet,” H. G. Wells describes, 
from the point of view now so familiar 
to his readers, the evils of the present 
social order; imagines a contact with 
a heavenly body from which results a 
change not only in material conditions 
and atmosphere, but in the intimate 
chemical processes of human life; and 
pictures the marvellous transforma- 
tions brought about by minds so en- 
lightened and invigorated. Full of the 
daring and plausibility which charac- 
terize all Mr. Wells's work, this book 
is marked by a delicacy of touch which 
gives it an unusual fascination, and 
the human interest is especially strong, 
though not many of those whom its 


- earlier sections satisfy will be able to 


follow the writer to the conclusions 
hinted at in the chapter called “Love 
after the Change.” The Century Co. 


Successful as some of Alice Brown’s 
novels have been, her warmest ad- 
mirers must always feel that the short 
story is the most congenial field for her 
peculiar talent. Her latest collection, 
“The County Road,” revives the spell 
of “Meadowgrass” and “Tiverton 
Tales.” With the gift of creating 
situations and characters full of fan- 
tastic possibilities and yet real, deft 
and delicate in her handling of both 
the pathetic and the humorous, always 
wholesome, even buoyant, in tone, Miss 
Brown ranks close after Miss Jewett 
and Mary Wilkins Freeman as an in- 
terpreter of New England life. The 
appeal to the common human experi- 
ence which is so strong a characteristic 
of her work is particularly marked in 
“The Pilgrim Chamber”’—a rare picture 


- of humble §self-sacrifice—and that 


charming love-story, “A Winter’s 
Courting.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Portraits of Whitman in 1854 and 
1863, and a photogravure frontispiece 
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illustrate the biography in which Mr. 
Bliss Perry, without manifesting the 
Whitmania which one always suspects 
to be an affectation when seen in a 
healthy American, honestly endeavors 
to discover the best to be found both 
in the man aad in his work. Too 
merciful he will seem to some, too se- 
vere to those young enough to have 
grown up in a world containing many 
writers seeking advertisement through 
asserted admiration for a writer at the 
best eccentric, at the worst indecent. 
A century hence, when the West will 
no longer profess admiration for cru- 
dity, when the last man who fancies 
that democravy means a good conceit 
of himself has gone to a world in 
which he will not set the standard, 
when the Whitman tales are thread- 
bare beyond renovation by any writer 
of advertisements, and when his de- 
basing influence on young Americans 
and Englishmen who might have been 
poets and are mere word-stringers and 
would-be shockers is perceived, he will 
be set in his proper place. Then in 
the half dozen lines which manuals of 
literature will award him it will be 
recorded that he was fortunate in hav- 
ing his life written by one with no 
selfish end to achieve, and inspired by 
honest love for literature and rever- 
ence for any spark of genius. Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. 


Mr. Herbert W. Tompkins’s “In Con- 
stable’s Country,” is precisely what the 
title implies, descriptions and chronil- 
cles of the land of which Constable 
wrote, “Those scenes made me a 
painter.” Here and there among his 
chapters, Mr. Tompkins has set col- 
ored plates after Constable's pictures, 
but his own task has been to present 
as many as possible of the historical 
associations, legends, traditions, and 
superstitions which haunt and linger 
about every corner of England. — It is 
hardly chance which brings simulta- 
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neously a little troop of books written 
with similar intention, Mr. Kipling’s 
marvellous “Puck” in the van. Space 
is lacking to consider whether the ex- 
ample of that dead teller of tales who 
stepped aside from his well-paid work 
to take up the arduous task of collect- 
ing the forgotten and well-nigh lost 
memories of London town is the foun- 
tain whence comes this stream of pa- 
triotic writing, or whether it sprang 
upward in angry answer to the Little 
Englander’s doubt that anything Eng- 
lish was of any value to anybody. 
That the stream exists is plain enough 
even to him who reads nothing but 
publishers’ lists, and Mr. Tompkins’s 
book with its abundant evidence of 
careful research is good proof of its 
depth and strength. He has brought 
together the learning of the historian’s 
page, the legend preserved by the rus- 
tic’s ignorance and any man may open 
his book and find within a Puck who 
needs no spell of oak, and ash, and 
thorn. BE. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Edward Thomas’s “The Heart 
of England” is larger and thicker than 
Mr. Tompkins’s book, a great quarto 
with a colored picture by Mr. Harry 
Linley Richardson for each chapter, 
and a cover with a curious floral pat- 
tern that might have strayed from the 
wall of a Queen’s bower. Here one 
finds a few actual legends, a few his- 
torical tales, but chiefly the every day 
sights and sounds of regions unspoiled 
by the motor-car, not too thickly 
scored by the railway and scattered 
far and wide over the island. Here 
survive ancient customs, even in dress 
and ancient manners of speech, and 
their place is not so definitely indicated 
that one may not hope to find them 
unspoiled by explorers if one search 
for them. Few, however. are they who 
will find the reality quite equal to the 
picture in Mr. Thomas's pages. for his 
is the gift of words that bewitch the 
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dullest reader into thinking himself a 
poet, and fancying .that he has the 


gift of seeing visions. Without its 
pictures, without its typographical 
beauty, presented in ugly type on 


erackling paper, his work would still 
be a perennial deligat. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. 


Mr. Lucas’s “A Wanderer in Lon- 
don” is no imitation of Sir Walter Be- 
sant, but the pleasant talk of one de- 
sirous of showing how many treasures 
the great city holds for him who will 
condescend to turn his eyes towards 
them, and also desirous of preserving 
a record of existing amusements and 
conditions of living. He makes one 
feel the spell of the great city, that 
spell which deafens the ears of her 
poorest children to the cry of “Back 
to the land,” and makes them patient 
amid hardships beyond the endurance 
of the stoutest pioneer of the wilder- 
ness. But wheresoever Mr. Lucas 
goes in the rich and wonderful city, he 
carries a little torch of humor and an- 
other of wit, making him unique 
as a guide. Sixteen faintly colored 
pictures by Mr. Nelson Dawson and 
thirty-six reproductions of great pic- 
tures illustrate the story of his wan- 
derings and add strength to its lure. 
One foresees a summer in which Amer- 
icans will prowl about London with 
Mr. Lueas’s volume in hand, and 
pages on pages of memoranda from Mr. 
Tompkins in their pockets for refer- 
ence when they go down into the coun- 
try, and in their hearts, determination 
to see at least one of Mr. Thomas's 
worthies of the soil. Englishmen to 
whom all three books mean so much 
more, and Londoners who may claim 
the over-lord’s interest in all are fortu- 
nate in three such new promoters of 
the best kind of patriotism, the patri- 
otism deep-seated in reverence for hon- 
orable memories. The Macmillan 
Company. 








